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IN THE RE 
bagging, guided or otherwise, on Skye (TAC70 pp3-5), both 
Janet Munro and Lottie Gregory alluded to the disappearance 
of the gendarme (aka Pinnacle, Tooth, Constable, Policeman) 
from the west ridge of Sgurr nan Gillean. (See also TAC19 
p11 and TAC44 p14.) 

The gendarme is generally understood to have fallen some- 
time during 1986/87 (eg the Wikipedia entry for Sgurr nan 
Gillean at the time of writing says it “broke away due to the 
effects of frost shatter during the winter of 1986/87, leaving 
only the base”). | am, however, in a position to shed some 
light on the circumstances of its disappearance — and, with 
the recent rediscovery of an old university mountaineering 
club newsletter amongst my papers, | can fill in some gaps in 
my memory and put a firm date on its ultimate demise. 

Around Easter of 1987, | was in the final year of a degree in 
modern languages at the University of Nottingham and travel- 
led to Skye with the university's Explorers Club, a varied group 
of hillwalkers, climbers and mountaineers. We camped at Glen 
Brittle and spent around ten days making various ascents and 
traverses among the Cuillin. It was my first visit to Skye. 

On one of these days a group of us set off to climb Sgurr 
nan Gillean from Sligachan. In the end, five of us attempted 
the ascent from Bealach a’Bhasteir, intending to climb the 
west ridge. The gendarme, or at least an identifiable remainder, 
was still in place when we arrived, but as the first member of 
the party tried to step across using it for support, the whole 
block tottered noticeably. A tactical withdrawal and group dis- 
cussion ensued. It was decided that a couple of us should 
give the gendarme an exploratory push, on the basis that if it 
was so loose that it fell off then it would be better for it to fall 
in a controlled manner with no one attached. And if it didn’t fall 
then we could consider traversing it in the traditional manner. 
This plan was carried out, the result being that it took little 
effort to send the gendarme hurtling down (with, it must be 
said, a very satisfying crash) towards Lota Corrie. The rock 
which had formed the base was still unstable, so we retreated 
and climbed Am Basteir instead. 

The events of the university club meets were recorded for 
posterity in regular newsletters. In those days, before the ubiqu- 
ity of word processing, these newsletters were written out in 
longhand, typed up by the student union typing pool, photo- 
copied and distributed to club members. The newsletter de- 
scribes the events of the day as follows (spelling, capitalisation 
and punctuation have been tidied, but it is otherwise unedited): 


Thursday — It was decided to go and have a look at the 
end of the ridge on the Sligachan side. Halfway up the 
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THE ANGRY CORRIE 


Chief Whip TCC (aided by KWCS) 


walk-in to Sgurr nan Gillean Phil sat down and didn’t get 
up again and Alan went off by himself. The remainder, 
Dave, Chris, Brian, Dave S and Pete M, continued on with 
the intention of doing Pinnacle Ridge. It was decided that 
it could be too hard going, with the chossy snow further 
up, so instead we slogged up the coire to the Bealach 
a’Bhasteir. There the gear was dumped and a lightweight 
assault was started on the West Ridge of S.N.G.. On 
reaching the Gendarme, Dave noticed something wasn’t 
quite right (it had fallen off). After kicking the remainder of 
it down into the Coruisk side it was decided that it would 
be safer to turn back. Undeterred, we went up Am Basteir 
and then abseiled on to the Bhasteir Tooth... 


| am Dave S in this account, rather than the other Dave also 
mentioned. My memory is that the gendarme stood 4-5 feet 
high on the shorter (uphill) side when we found it, and in con- 
trast with the newsletter account (written by the abovemen- 
tioned Chris), | had been convinced until recently that this was 
the gendarme’s traditional complete form. However, | have had 
to revise this opinion after seeing photos (with human figures 
for comparison) and descriptions in Bull’s Black Cuillin Ridge 
Scramblers’ Guide and in The Islands of Scotland including 
Skye by Fabian, Little and Williams. These books indicate that 
the original gendarme was around 9ft high, so what we found 
was evidently a remainder. (Brian’s memory, however, is that 
there wasn’t much left when we arrived. As he wrote in a recent 
email: “I recall a lot of loose rock being kicked down, but | don’t 
remember us shifting a 5ft single block, ie the gendarme itself.”) 

As to the date: the newsletter is headed “The Skye Meet — 
Easter 1987” and carries a Nottingham University student un- 
ion typing pool date of 28/4/87. The newsletter gives a day-by- 
day account of events over nine days (from a Saturday to a 
Sunday) without giving precise dates, although it does indi- 
cate that we arrived back in Nottingham in the early hours of 
Easter Monday morning. In 1987 this would have been on 20 
April. The trip therefore took place from Saturday 11 April until 
departure on Sunday 19 April, meaning that the only possible 
date for the Thursday in question, and the fall of whatever 
remained of the gendarme, would therefore be 16 April 1987. 

With the benefit of hindsight, | am sorry to say that our initial 
good intentions to put up a notice at Glenbrittle youth hostel, 
and to publicise the gendarme’s disappearance via the climbing 
press, came to nothing. 

| didn’t keep a proper diary in those disorganised student 
days, although my notes record photographs taken of Sgurr 
nan Gillean, the Bhasteir Tooth and Bruach na Frithe on that 
same date, which help to confirm the matter of the date. Sad- 
ly, however, none of the photographs record the final disap- 
pearance of the gendarme, the historical significance of which 
| perhaps did not fully appreciate at the time. David Shotton 
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“The Angry Corrie — it’s the walkers’ 
equivalent of the punk fanzine Sniffin’ 
Glue” — Stuart Maconie (Wainwright 
tally 200+), Guilty Pleasures, The 
Independent, 18/4/05 
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Tiso flycatcher — familiar urban bird, ubiquitous in the high street and 
on trading estates across the UK, having spread south from its original 
breeding grounds in Scotland. Engages in noisy territorial squabbles 

with the Nevisport nightjar and the Cotswold coot. 


Karrimor pigeon — popular migrant once present in massive numbers 
throughout the north of England and beyond, but wiped out in the mid- 
1990s by an outbreak of corporate bird flu. 


Monbiot’s phalarope — ostentatious bird with green 

plumage. Occasionally perches on windfarm turbines, 

making plaintive wailing call. Often falls prey to opportunist attacks from 
Clarkson’s crossbill. (See also Toynbee tit.) 


Lowe-Alpine chough — large flocks seen in varying locations each 
June. Little apparent logic to where they gather — recent years have 
seen migrations to Assynt, Mull and Crianlarich. Invariably observed 
in fast-moving pairs, pecking at birdseed and muesli bars. Many 
appear close to death through exhaustion and foot-rot after their 
frenzy of flocking. 


Pied craghopper — furtive treecreeper-like 
bird fond of nesting on inaccessible crags. 
Gaudy legs give appearance of lycra. Call 
of “take in, take in, ya bass” precedes 
spectacular back-somersaults from ledges. 


Millet — small brown moorland bird, easily mistaken for the 
pipit or the linnet. 


Asperger’s falcon — widespread, especially on Munros, Wain- 
wrights and Marilyns. In exceptional cases known to roost on trig 
points. Easily identified by incessant call of “tick, tick, tick”. Often 
unkempt in appearance, with males greatly outnumbering females. 
No mating call: unclear how they reproduce. Impossible to mistake 
for a shag. 


Townsend pheasant — exotic plumage with 
red permatex feathers and a Gore-Tex beak. 
Often flies from location to location, but when 
rootling for grubs uses two twigs to walk 
across the ground — a display known as a 
“leki”. Often confused with the Paramo parrot, 
but latter lacks the beard-like feature beneath 
the lower mandible. 


Visiting accidentals, occasionally seen: Berghaus albatross, Torridonian 
warbler, Brent goose, Brasher’s petrel, Glaramara lark, Perrin’s brambling, 
Campbell's puffin, great bearded bustard, lesser spotted... (That’s enough 
stupid birds — Ed.) 
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Bes Armin and | met TAC’s editor at Roward- 
ennan on a blustery May morning. Readers will 
recall from TAC70 that this was the starting point for 
the Ed’s assault on Ben Lomond with Perkin Warbeck, 
an occasion when the former had to continue to the 
top alone because of the latter's incapacitation caused 
by drink. It was this recent TAC theme of hangovers 
on hills that started us talking about the subject, and 
somehow, with that way he has, the Ed managed to 
tease from me the shameful tale of my incapacity on 
Beinn a’Ghlo. 

That occasion, on a sunny July day in 1994 (yes, the 
story has been successfully kept out of the pages 
of TAC for that long), was bagging legend Graham Ill- 
ing’s completion of the Munros. GI shares with the 
Ed the unusual distinction of having a bagging- 
related acronym formed from his surname, in this 
case Insignificant Lumps Listed In New Guides. 
This accurately reflects Gl’s single-minded progres- 
sion from the Munros, Corbetts and Grahams, 
through the Marilyns and Deweys, to whatever ob- 
scurities lie beyond and below. 

Gl’s final-Munro day was a multi-bag job taking in 
all three Beinn a’Ghlo Munros and involving quite a 


large group of invited friends. Gl had brought along | 


various hipflasks plus a whole bottle of what could 
well have been the Famous Grouse. On the final 
summit, Carn nan Gabhar, the celebrations began 
— and, due to the warmth of the afternoon, went on 
for quite a long time. The flasks were emptied and 
then the Grouse (which it might well have been) was 
passed round a couple of times. A few people half- 
heartedly partook before | more or less took sole 
charge of the bottle... 

Over the next hour or so | somehow became quite 
significantly drunk on top of quite a big hill. When we 
set off down, | managed to get some way along the 
ridge of Airgiod Bheinn before my reeling actions, as- 
sumed by my friends to be “just Graham messing 
about”, deposited me over the side of a small crag. 


POONA Ts NON AEF GUN Ee CST anr Deh a | attain the gale force mentioned in the previous 


was only partially successful in following the down- 
ward progress of the rest of me. | can never remem- 
ber the differences between “compound”, “com- 
plex” and “complicated” fractures: this mattered 
little in the event, as | had sustained all three kinds 
at once. 


| 


The long descent to the cars, some six miles away 
at Loch Moraig, was supervised (after he had admin- 
istered first-aid) by the heroic GI who was not enjoy- 
ing quite the end to his day of triumph that he had 
expected. His response to my one moment of weak- 
ness was, not altogether unreasonably, “You’ve got no 


| fucking choice!” David ran ahead and valiantly 


drove his car quite some distance up a rough track to 
shorten my walk, from there acting as ambulance 
driver. Funnily enough, | did not feel much pain at all, 


| either coming down from the hill or riding to Perth. 


My advice to readers — in addition to the blindingly 
obvious, that is — has to be this: if you really must 
break your arm on a mountain, make sure you drink 
at least half a bottle of whisky first, otherwise it 
might really hurt. The hangover arrived the following 
morning, after | came round from emergency surgery 
at the incomparably fine Perth Royal Infirmary. 

A couple of days later the consultant surgeon, do- 
ing his rounds in true Sir Lancelot Spratt style with 
half-a-dozen trainee doctors following in his wake, 
arrived at my bedside and announced: “This man fell 
off a Munro!” Then, spinning round to select one of 
his entourage: “You! What’s a Munro?” The stammer- 
ing student clearly had no idea, so the same informa- 


| tion was demanded from one of his companions, then 


another, then thrown open to all. Finally, in exaspera- 
tion, the consultant turned back to me and said: 
“Tell them what a Munro is!” Which, of course, | did. 


seem to have digressed rather a long way from Ben 
Lomond, from the Ed, and from some frankly un- 


| impressive tales about hangovers incurred before go- 


ing on the hill. There is however one more thread to 
pick up from TAC70 — the one about the Ed having 
to top out Ben Lomond alone after having left his 
stricken companion Warbeck behind. 

On our own attempt we appeared to be doing very 
well as we climbed Ptarmigan (where, spookily, we 
actually saw a ptarmigan). It could not be denied, 
however, that some gusts of wind were beginning to 


night’s forecast. These gusts were to get far worse: by 
the time we had crossed the bealach beyond Ptar- 
migan and started up the steepening ridge to Ben Lo- 
mond itself, we were having to bend against the wind 
and were sometimes completely unbalanced. (I’m 
always completely unbalanced — Ed.) A little higher 
and it was becoming impossible to make forward 
progress without crawling; breathing was also diffi- 
cult at times. We met a group of eight or nine who 
were coming down, incredulous that there were peo- 
ple still trying to go up. One lady had been knocked 
down by the wind and was slightly hurt, while another 
was having hysterics and being calmed by her com- 
panions. Just after they passed, every one of them 
without exception was knocked over by the same sud- 
den gust. 

By this time David and | were starting to think 
about turning back, but the Ed was very much more 
confident and assured us that the wind would be 
less severe higher up. With the two of us unconvin- 
ced, we all retreated to a sheltered spot behind a 
boulder for a snack and a bit of a think. 

We decided to press on, but were repeatedly knock- 
ed down and within minutes had returned to the 


same boulder for a reappraisal. The Ed was still for 
the summit, so we decided to let him get on with it 
while we retreated (it was agreed that | would, 
should it prove necessary, write his obituary for TAC). 
| am pleased to report that in an impressively short 
time he was back with us at the agreed meeting- 
point by the lochan on Ptarmigan — but, for the 
second time in two visits, he had visited the summit 
of Ben Lomond on his own, without the compan- 
ion(s) with whom he had started. 

| therefore strongly advise the Ed to ensure that 
his next visit is made on a day without a breath of 
wind, preceded by one of total alcoholic abstinence 
by all the participants. 


Ed. — The wind incident shed light on the current 
near-ubiquity of walking poles, a long-running topic 
in these pages. Graham Stevens mentions that a party 
of walkers passed us heading down while we were 
heading up. What he doesn’t say is that most if not all 
of them were of the two-pole persuasion. As for the 
three of us, the distribution of poles was as follows: 
me none, Graham one, David two. But shortly after we 
entered the zone where, as Mr Dylan had it, “the 


AS THE WIND FACTORY goes up above the Carron 
Valley — and even supporters of the government’s busi- 
ness-led approach to windpower seem taken aback by the 
size of the turbine things — something a little more posi- 
tive should have been happening in the south-western 
corner of the Campsie Fells. 

The Forestry Commission has planted an area on the 
eastern slopes of Fin Glen with native trees, a move which 
you would normally have expected to have been wel- 
comed by hillgoing types. It is a great improvement on 
sheep-scoured, overgrazed bracken country, as long as 
access remains for walkers, birdwatchers, mountain-bikers, 
etc. 

Unfortunately, however, the planting has been accom- 
panied by the bulldozing of a high-level track for two 
miles along the east side of the glen. Last year saw the 
planning authority, East Dunbartonshire council, being 


asked to comment on the planting proposals, but at the | 


time these did not include a vehicle track. Current legis- 
lation, inexplicably, does not require any permission to be 
sought for tracks to be bulldozed two miles up a scenic- 
ally unspoiled glen. Scottish Natural Heritage takes as its 
motto “Working with Scotland’s people to care for our 
natural heritage”, but Arthur Keller, SNH operations 
manager for Strathclyde and Ayrshire, told me: “we have 
not been consulted on this matter — either by the plan- 
ning authority, or by the Forestry Commission. SNH pro- 
vides advice to these authorities when required to do so, 
but we have limited staff resources and are therefore 
generally unable to pursue matters which are properly 
regulated by these organisations.” 

Later, Keller contacted me to state that “the track 
appears to have been constructed outside of the area 
agreed for new tree planting and therefore is not part of 
the forestry grant scheme.” Hmm, time to investigate. 

The new track appears out of nowhere at approximately 
NS604798. A minor ATV track — now rather churned, 


presumably by forestry vehicles — bends discreetly up- | 


hill and suddenly the new track branches off up the 


wind began to howl”, David and Graham stashed 
their poles. It was plainly a day for (a) keeping one’s 


| centre of gravity as low as possible by proceeding in a 


series of hunched all-fours scurries between gusts, and 
(b) narrowing oneself in order to reduce the amount of 
bulk that the wind could hit against. So when we saw 
the pole-wielding party come past, far too upstanding 
for their own good and considerably wider than had 
they not been carrying poles, it didn’t need Gypsy 
Petulengro to realise that they were cannon fodder for 
the next big gust. When the whole party duly went 
down like trees in a copse it was both amusing and 
alarming to see, but it looked very much like an inci- 
dent that could have been either lessened or avoided 
completely had they not been operating so rigidly in 
poles-are-essential mode. 

Poles clearly have their uses in certain situations, but 
there is much crazily inappropriate use of them to be 
seen. The question has been raised here before, but ! 
raise it again now: in recent times, say the past five 
years, how many hill accidents and incidents have been 
due, at least in part, to poles having been used when 
they would have been better stashed in the sack or left 
back at home? 


NOTH/N! TO 
Do wrth Me, 


glen, scooped out of the hillside with its spoil piled in 
line on the western side of the track above the drop. The 
track climbs to about 300m, then stays fairly close to that 
contour. I didn’t have time to investigate the whole track, 
but it seems to run for about two miles. It is very poorly 
constructed, in places looking as if left unfinished. The 
most scenic part of the Almeel Burn, its exquisite upper 
falls, is now ruined as the blundering, bulldozed track 
crosses the burn yards from the falls. 

Throughout, there is a new fence along the western side 
of the track. This is not an access issue as there are plenty 
of gates. However, the road, well above the new-planted 
area, will never be masked by the growing trees, unless 
someone has a fit of conscience and decides to improve 
or restore it. 

The Campsies are not a National Park, not a Regional 
Park, and not designated a National Scenic Area. Many 
places would die for a location like this just ten miles from 
a major city, but the message from those who make our 


| laws, and from the feeble SNH, is that whoever wants to 


scar the hills can go ahead and scar them. If you want a 
two-mile bulldozed horror to help you plant some trees 
(and then to help you go back and remove the plastic 
tubes once the trees have flourished), then fine, go ahead 
and build it. 

To look on the bright side, the longest glen in the Camp- 
sies is now easier of access, as are the Earl’s Seat, Hole- 
head and many other great spots. But something irretriev- 
able has been lost. Is there anyone in authority, any- 
where, with any kind of will to protect these precious, 
close-to-home wild spaces? 


David McVey 


for 2006 is a dramatic monologue, purporting to be the 
thoughts of George Mallory on 8 June 1924, the day he 
and Andrew Irvine made their Everest summit bid on the 
long north-east ridge. The 72 pages of (extremely) free 
verse are highly allusive — so much so that 40 pages of 
Eliotesque supporting notes are required to explain the 
references to the likes of Milton, Millet and Cecil B 
DeMille. The notes also contain what the Boardman 
Tasker judges called a “near forensic” analysis of what 
actually happened to Mallory and Irvine, of which more 
later. 

First the poesy: unfortunately the reader’s engagement 


with the work is hindered not only by overuse of allusion, | 


but also by an almost ridiculously arcane vocabulary. This 
has necessitated the inclusion of a five-page glossary to 
assist us when we find Mallory musing on “the insidious 
glozing of success” or having “faint, scandent thoughts”. 
At the other extreme, Mr Lind is guilty of occasional 
bathos, as in the banality of: 

“Have a biscuit, old chap. They’re my favourite, 

Ginger Nuts.” 

That is not to say that there is no poetry in the work: 
the final sections in particular are moving; however, too 
often Mr Lind cannot resist taking the extra step over the 
lexical edge. At the summit Mallory thinks: 

“T feel as if I could just walk miraculously on this 
theophany of sunlight over to Nuptse ... my body 
transubstantial.” 

That theophany (“a manifestation or appearance of 
deity to man”, the glossary informs us) surely gets in the 
way of understanding: Mallory’s mystical experience is 


quite clearly expressed without it. In Mr Lind’s defence it 
may be said that some of Mallory’s own writing was 
overcooked and grandiloquent: however, that was surely 
a matter of literary style — neither Mallory nor anyone 
else conducts their interior monologues in this sesqui- 
pedalian verbiage. 

Now to the history: Mr Lind’s belief, and the poem’s 
argument, is that Mallory and Irvine were the first men to 
reach the summit of Everest. However, the ascertainable 
evidence is inconclusive: briefly, the climbers were last 
seen at 12:50pm, perhaps on the second of the three 
rock steps between 28000ft and the summit. In 1933, an 


axe that probably belonged to Irvine was discovered be- | 


neath the first step, and recently an oxygen cylinder has 
been found in the same area. In 1999, Mallory’s body 
was found some distance below this spot. His effects 


included a damaged watch and altimeter, a pair of snow 
goggles and a wallet of letters, but unfortunately no cam- 
era. (The most obvious conclusion is that the lost axe 
indicates the place where one of the climbers slipped, 


| resulting in both falling to their deaths: however, the 


fact that Mallory’s body was found relatively intact 
would argue against the length of fall which this scen- 
ario envisages. So the mystery of Mallory’s death re- 
mains unsolved, let alone the question of whether he 
reached the summit.) 

From these few facts Mr Lind has constructed the 
following scenario: Mallory broke his watch hand-jam- 
ming the second step, and reached the summit where he 
left a photograph of his wife that wasn’t found in his pock- 
et. He used the altimeter to check the summit height and 
accidentally damaged it. Mallory and Irvine then descend- 
ed in increasing darkness (hence the removal of snow 
goggles) until Irvine slipped near the rocky area where 
Mallory was found. The axe was in fact lost on the ascent 
rather than at the time of the fatal accident. 

Mmm. Ingenious though Mr Lind’s connection of all 
the known elements is, this form of analysis is hardly for- 
ensic: it is closer to drawing imaginary lines between stars 
and declaring them to form the shape of a bull, a crab or 
a plough. His clinching piece of evidence is the dog that 
didn’t bark: Mallory’s daughter apparently maintained 
that her father intended to bury a photograph of her moth- 
er at the summit, but no photograph of, or letter from, 
his wife was found on Mallory’s person, despite the fact 
that he was carrying letters from other family members. 
Mr Lind acknowledges that there is no actual proof he 
was carrying a photo of Mrs M, but insists: 

“*’..it is inconceivable that he did not have any let- 
ters from his wife with him. The problem facing 
those who do not believe that Mallory reached the 
summit is to provide a credible explanation for the 
absence of those letters.” 

Oh really? Is the explanation that he took the trouble 
to bury them on the summit of Everest any more credible 
than (say) the explanation that he left them in the tent to 
which he never returned? Mr Lind’s assertion is like Rus- 
sell’s Teapot, the fallacy whereby an undisprovable 
assertion is held to be indisputable fact. 

Even less credible is his explanation for the discovery 
of Irvine’s ice axe below the first step, evidence which is 
potentially inconvenient to the theory that they died on 
the return from the summit. Mr Lind suggests that Irvine 


| put down his axe to take a photo of Mallory and help him 


with his oxygen set: 


“’..then it becomes understandable how the ice 
axe could have been completely forgotten in the 
heat of the moment.” 
Doubtless this happens a lot on Everest. Doh! 
Neither as history and as poetry is An Afterclap of Fate 
wholly convincing. Like his subject, Mr Lind makes a 


brave attempt, but falls some way short of his target 
(probably). 


THERE IS THE ODD THING that Johnny Foreigner can 
teach us: the Catenaccio Defence, the Copenhagen 
formulation of quantum mechanics, how to make 
decent lager, etc. Doubtless the Ed would throw in 
the Blackmar-Diemer Gambit while pointing out that 
most Italian coaches have moved to zonal marking. 
Addressing the more pertinent subject of hillwalking, 
it is a big factor in persuading my wife to labour 
above the treeline that the continentals have got 
places called Hutten and refugios selling designer 
beer at altitude. Not to mention leather shorts and 
hats with feathers in. However, to stir up the TAC 
faithful, they also have crosses on summits, red-and- 
white waymarkers and funiculars all over the place. 

During my rare excursions to the Alps, one of my 
favourite things (note the Sound of Music allusion) is 
the hilltop camera. Sitting in your hotel room you 
can choose your day’s hillwalking from the 360°- 
panning live cameras on about five nearby moun- 
tains. It’s usually good weather on them all. 

All the more reason, given the somewhat variable 
climate of Scotland, for us to get some sort of heads- 
up on our weather in a similar way. If, as we’re told, 
Ben Nevis is in cloud five days out of six, it would be 
advantageous to be able to check its cloud status 
early in the day before setting out for a stroll along 
the CMD aréte. Thus, the Ed has commissioned a 
review of hill webcams. 

Legend has it that the first-ever webcam was a view 
of a filtered coffeemaker in some Cambridge Yooni 
physics lab, allowing the boffins to avoid a premature 
trip. Given the relative misery of a four-hour traipse 
in the rain compared with a short walk along a lab- 
oratory corridor, the value of a hill webcam is ob- 
vious. In the case of Ben Nevis we’re actually OK — 
it has a decent webcam. And it does refresh as ad- 
vertised. But sadly the good news more or less ends 
there. At various points while writing this piece | 
checked, and it was often current. But right now, just 
as | run the final spellcheck, it’s two days out of 
date. And why — when these cams are out of date 
— does the last picture always happen to be a Colin 
Prior-esque glorious sunset? Google Glencoe right 
now and chances are you'll see the Kings House view | 
of the Buachaille — but when | started writing this 
there was no live Glencoe webcam. It’s currently back 
up, but 24 hours out of date. Either that, or those 
two West Highland Wayers have expired and are be- 
ing held in place by rigor mortis. So that’s two of 
Scotland’s premier hill areas and neither has a 100% 
reliable webcam. 

Am | being demanding? | don’t think so. Webcams | 
are now so standard a piece of kit that one could 
amuse readers by looking for the most trivial ap- 
plication. | was recently offered a view of some dis- 
tant relative of my wife’s wandering around a child- 
ren’s petting zoo in Canada. (What the hell kind of a 
Zoo is that? Sounds well dodgy — Ed.) Purely for the 
research for this piece | checked. Forgot to factor in 
the eight-hour difference and it was dark — with a | 
hint of street-light — so it must have been live. 

The whole point of a webcam is surely its live sta- 
tus. But how does one know the image is live? 
Often there’s a stunning vista, but proof is needed. A | 
date-stamp on the video feed is common, but more 
often than not it’s microscopic and blurred. 


SOUTHERN GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT of UROLOGY 


Let’s perform an experiment. | am shortly to take a 
bunch of medical physicists on an evening ascent of 
Ben Donich at the Rest and be Thankful. We have all 
day to peruse our favourite weather sites in order to 
avoid a wet event. But cast-iron sunshine from a 
webcam picture would be reinforcement. Googling 
“ben donich webcam” is obviously naive. What about 
“ardgartan webcam”? Nope. Surely “loch lomond 
webcam” will bring up something? It does: www. 
loch-lomond.net hosts one. Currently down and in fact 
never up during the last few weeks. 

There are a few cherries to be picked, and when Ne- 
vis and the Coe are working there is a vicarious pleas- 
ure in knowing the current conditions — especially if 
you are stuck at work and it’s raining on them al!. But 
the coverage just isn’t there for a uniform resource 
that could be used to inform any outings. A quick 
skip round the country reveals the following: Sliga- 
chan — good camera but no date stamp. (Suspicious. ) 
Camvista Skye bridge — five days out of date. (Blue 
sky again.) National Parks page: Gorms down. Luss 
down. Cairngorm Mountain — two pics, one a few 
hours out, one a few days. Torridon and Shieldaig: 


| webcam now offline. Sabhal Mor Ostaig College on 


Skye looking out to Knoydart, run by the BBC. Nice 
view, but a day out of date. A day-old photo can be 
nice, but it might as well be one of Walt Poucher’s. 

Off to Johnnyforeignerland and it’s a different story. 
Denali, Zermatt, the Eiger, Mount Cook, Yosemite. 
Mount Fuji. All working, most date-stamped. | got a 
bit excited when promised Everest, but that was a red 
herring. All manner of fjords — pined for or other- 
wise — eg Geiranger with a big cruise ship. Speaking 
of cruise ships, there’s fun to be had there. Every one 
of the Princess Cruises fleet has a bridge webcam. 

in summary, we're lagging behind the entire world. 
There are obvious reasons: our hostile climate, the 
lack of infrastructure in our wild places. But that 
doesn’t seem to have stopped mobile-phone masts 
appearing everywhere. Maybe they should all be for- 
ced to host a webcam to offset their nastiness. 


For a few webcam URLs, see www.warbeck.f2s.com/ 
TACwebcams.htm Users of Google Earth will find an 
excellent add-on for UK webcams on this page. 


Ed. — Possibly my own favourite Scottish webcam is the 
one at www.trafficscotland.org that shows the A9 road 
conditions just north of Drumochter. Click on “Live-Eye- 
Views” and then on two successive AQ icons. In summer 
this is dull fare unless you have a fondness for watching 
freeze-frames of cars and vans. But in winter, if you're about 
to head for Strathspey and are worried about snow condi- 
tions at the pass, there’s no better way of checking — and 


| it seems more reliable than most. 


Incidentally, a webcam on Catstycam in the Ponds, 
pointing at the ridgy side of Helvellyn, would be a Cat- 
stycamcam. Similarly, a website devoted entirely to Conis- 
ton Old Man could be called www.com.com 


GOOD TITLE, good enough for me to pick it up in the 
bookshop in the artists’ village at Durness (well worth 
visiting, by the way, as is the chocolatier next door). The 
blurb on the back also looked hopeful, as I’ve always felt 


I should know something about geology but have never | 


got round to it. Hutton’ Arse is “a book for non-special- 
ists interested in science, scientists and lovers of the 
Northern Scottish Highlands”. 

“Eccentric” is the word that comes to mind. Hutton s 
Arse consists of seven chapters, with each except the last 
hung on a specific geological feature in northern Scotland. 
Each feature is used to explain some geological principles, 


and the explanations are often good. The evocation of the | 


enormous canyons that existed at what is now Stoer is ex- 
cellent, as is the description of how they got there and 


what happened next. The principle of a thrust fault is com- | 


pared to the construction of the Dornoch Firth bridge. 
Similarly, it’s useful to know it took only 400 million years 
for humans to evolve from fish, compared to the 4560 mil- 


lion years during which the earth has been a recognisable | 


entity. The earth is really very old, and for most of that 
time the only interesting thing happening on the planet 
was. geology. 

However, in many chapters the explanation of geological 
principles wanders around a bit. Questions are set up but 
often not directly answered. It’s sometimes not clear when 
the argument goes from standard accepted geology to 
“new theories [...] which are not yet generally accepted”, 


theories and iconoclasm, but in a book aimed at the non- 
specialist such as me, clear distinctions are needed be- 
tween the rock-solid, the new theory, and personal spec- 
ulation. 

Personalities are introduced, but often too briefly to 
come alive. Probably the greatest coverage (in chapter three, 
one of the best) is given to the 19th-century geologist and 
writer Hugh Miller — but, after a biography of a page or 
so, he appears only as a source of quotations. Hutton 
himself doesn’t appear until the last chapter, which turns 
out to be “not about James Hutton but is inspired by him”. 

His arse is even less prominent: he just complained 
about the amount of time he had to spend on a horse to 
explore remote areas. It is clear that the book’s title was 


The eccentricity becomes more noticeable in chapter 


_ five, “The Coming Ice Age”. Rider believes that “fashion- 


chosen only to grab attention and sales. It’s annoying to — 


realise that this tabloid trick worked on me. 


able ideas are likely to be wrong”. This sounds like some- 
one who likes his own new ideas but damns those of 
others as “fashionable”. And on the specific issue of 
global warming, Rider seems to deny the problem be- 
cause it’s fashionable, and because humans are clearly far 
too puny to affect the planet the way big important geo- 
logy does. Another ice age is likely sometime, he says, 
something with which most scientists would agree. There- 
fore we’re all doomed, so stop bleating about unproven 
global warming. Fewer scientists would agree with this as 
a strategy. We may not be able to avert the risk of an ice 
age sometime in the next 10000 years, but we certainly 
can and should do something about the risk, within the 
next 50 years, of large-scale species extinction, widespread 
starvation and enormous movements of refugees prepar- 
ed to risk their lives to get into the lucky countries. 

Rider’s strong dislike of windfarms in the Highlands ap- 
pears in this chapter, and then forms the epilogue. I am a 
wind-turbine engineer, so I don’t expect TAC readers to 


regard my views here as unbiased. But rarely have I read 


such an irrational rant on the subject. For example: “How 
can the blade of a bulldozer ripping up 6000 years of 
beautifully preserved archaeology be saving the environ- 
ment?” Well, it doesn’t. Extensive archaeological surveys 
have to be carried out as part of the planning application 


| process, and any archaeological site found has to be pro- 
as it says on the back cover. Nothing wrong with new 


tected during construction. There are many other such in- 
accuracies in the epilogue. 
Errors actually litter the book. I’m not a geologist, so I 


| can’t tell if there are scientific errors, but there are plenty 


of mistakes in grammar, punctuation and particularly 
spelling, such as Lock Assynt, Connival, Malaig. Half of 
TAC’s readership won’t care about this; the other ped- 
antic half will delight in finding them. There are also 
errors of fact. Canisp is a Norse name, not Gaelic. A 


| document is dated 1907 in one place, 1914 in another. 


This is strange in a book otherwise beautifully produced: 


| good pictures, nice paper, clear layout, good index. 


It’s certainly an interesting book to review, but is pro- 
bably not the most solid single-book introduction to the 
geology of the northern Highlands. Those interested in 
the history of British science, or specifically geology, will 
find more in other books at lower cost. If, however, you 
spend time outdoors in the northern Highlands, then 
Hutton’s Arse will help you see and understand more. 
You'll learn interesting disconnected chunks rather than 
a firm grounding in geology — things that are useful if 
you want to shine in pub conversations in Ullapool and 
Lochinver. Did you know, for instance, that glaciation as 
the major factor shaping the Highlands was only serious- 
ly proposed in 1840, and even then not generally accept- 
ed? Or that the blue-green slime which, over a very long 
time indeed, put the all-important oxygen into the at- 
mosphere, actually did the job 20 times over, because for 
most of that very long time the oxygen just got used up 
rusting all the raw iron lying around? 

Interesting subject, flawed book. 
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night before leaving, came news of a tragedy... 


Sunday 11 March 2007: Drymen 

The BBC 10pm headline: Two skiers die in Norway. Instantly 
my attention switches from book to TV. Other stories are trail- 
ed but I’m not listening — it must be someone at a resort, 
gone over the back and got lost... But it’s not. It’s two “cross- 
country skiers” caught in a blizzard in the Hardangervidda 
near Finse. A third member of the party was rescued by 
chance by a Norwegian Red Cross team out training. Oh hell. 

This first reaction is followed quickly by the more selfish 
one of “my poor mother” — because in ten days’ time Gra- 
ham and I are due to head to Finse to begin a week-long ski 
tour across the Hardangervidda. It will be our thirteenth win- 
ter trip to Norway, 11 of which have been spent hut-to-hut 
touring, usually just the two of us. During this time we have 
had our share of bad weather and minor epics, but the tale 
we tell on our return, to parents at least, is of exhilarating 
skiing between picturesque huts in wonderful scenery with 
interesting company. 

The detail on TV is sketchy, so I go to the computer and 
see what more I can find, first on the BBC web pages, then on 
Norwegian news sites. I learn that the skiers had been going 
from Finse to Kjeldebu, a trip we have done but which is not 
in our plans for this year. Seemingly two Norwegian skiers 
made the journey OK but were then stormbound. They said 
that the Brits were not well equipped and one did not have 
suitable skis. They were from the Inverness area and included 
a father and son: the father survived, the son did not. 

A disturbed night as different scenarios run through my 
head. Even if the weather was bad, why hadn’t they all sur- 
vived? Benightment in Norway isn’t uncommon, in fact stop- 
ping and digging in is absolutely standard practice. Most ski- 
tourers carry sleeping bag, karrimat and shovel. I used to 
think this was largely for show until a few years ago when we 
met a couple of very fit young Norwegians who, two days 
earlier, had been forced by wind and snow conditions to 
stop and snow-hole between Finse and Kjeldebu. It was no 
big deal to them: that’s what they carried the gear for. Not 
a particularly pleasant way to spend the night, but they sur- 
vived and went on to the hut the next day. 


Monday 12 March 

There is nothing urgent to be done at work, and my job in- 
volves sitting at a computer all day, so the temptation to try 
and find out more is too great. I surf and dig, mining websites 
and news feeds, mailing lists and blogs. I discover the dimin- 
ishing law of returns for mailing lists: every thread deterio- 
rates to garbage after ten posts maximum. Frustratingly, the 
information is constantly conflicting. I need to know what 
happened. If the guys were underequipped, then it’s no less 
tragic but it has less direct impact on us. It starts to emerge 
that they were out for two nights. The assumption has al- 
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It was meant to be a routine ski-touring holiday in Norway for Val Hamilton and her husban 


ways been you just have to wait out the passing storm and 
move on next day. So could we survive two nights in a 
snowhole? There’s talk of rain, too — which, when skiing, is 
harder to cope with than snowfall. As well as the physical 
difficulty of skiing through heavy wet snow, it’s depress- 
ing: it’s not meant to rain on a ski trip. Eventually I feel self- 
indulgent and make myself stop, trying to immerse myself 
in work instead. 


Tuesday 13 — Saturday 17 March 

More information drips out. The Norwegian version of events 
of the skiers being underequipped is still quoted, but there’s 
a conflicting report from a British skier of “the biggest ruck- 
sack I’ve ever seen”. But then this account talks of the group 
skiing in the opposite direction, from Kjeldebu to Finse. I had 
thought “unsuitable skis” meant they were too light, but then 
a friend hears from his Norwegian students that the skis were 
too heavy. On the Thursday, the survivor, Rupert Wilson, 
gives his own detailed account of how his son, Peter, and 
friend, Jim Ross, died. He defends their equipment and expe- 
rience and denies that they ignored advice not to set off. 

Graham and I know from long experience that the Norwe- 
gians have a very traditional attitude to gear: outerwear is 
mostly red proofed cotton jackets and trousers, wool is 
favoured over synthetics and they usually carry their sleep- 
ing bags and mats on the outside of their rucksacks. We fa- 
vour mountaineering sacks with everything concealed inside, 
so a snap Norwegian judgement of what a British skier car- 
ries might be inaccurate. 

Despite this, it’s time to re-evaluate the gear we intend to 
take. Over the years we’ve been reducing the weight, partly 
by buying lighter kit, but also last year by cutting out the 
stove and billy. These go back in this time. You can’t take 
fuel on a plane, and obtaining it in Norway can be a prob- 
lem, but we should have time to find some in Oslo. We take 
both gas and meths stoves, giving a better chance of finding 
something usable. We have intended getting an emergency 
shelter for years — even spending a wet hour in Fort Will- 
iam trying them out in Blacks — but we now buy a £50 rip- 
stop nylon four-person Bothy Bag without even hunting 
for the cheapest deal. 


Sunday 18 — Friday 23 March 
On Sunday a blizzard is forecast but we feel the need to push 
ourselves. A combination of miserable weekend weather and 
consecutive colds means I’ve had no hard hill days this year. 
Last year by this time we had climbed three Munros in winter 
conditions. We walk through the Garadhban forest above 
Drymen and head up rough ground to Gualann, a 461m lump. 
The wind is vicious with driving snow. Barely able to stand 
on the summit, we get out the Bothy Bag. It takes three 
attempts to get it even vaguely comfortable and the nylon 
flaps violently, but it’s soon warm and we can stop safely in 
conditions that would otherwise have been impossible. 

That evening the weekly parental phonecall is going well 
until an afterthought question: “Those men in Norway?” 
“Yes...” “Do you know where they were?” “Yes...” “Is that 
where you’re going?” “Yes...” (I’ve never been able to lie to 
my mother). Then come ten minutes of disclaimer: we’re not 
doing the same route, we know our limitations, we’ve nothing 
to prove... Am I convincing anyone? 

Graham has a similar conversation. His dad asks, “Why 
didn’t they phone for help?” We don’t know. We’ve never 
taken a phone to Norway, don’t even know if it would work. 


The week passes in continuing apprehension. New gloves 
are bought, books are weighed, Graham decides to take his 
thermarest which he’ll strap outside his rucksack in fine 
Norwegian style. And we pack the phone. 

The Friday flight to Torp is fine. We arrive in Oslo on time 
and find gas at the fourth outdoor shop we visit, so the 
meths stove can be left at the hotel for our return. 


Saturday 24 March: Oslo to Finse 

The slow but comfortable train journey up into the moun- 
tains. As we climb above the snowline at about 950m, I feel 
my mood lift — a genuine physical sensation in response to 
the wide expanse of snow, the light, the air. 1 remember why 
we’re doing this. Off the train at Finse at 1200m in the mid- 
dle of nowhere. The hut is a one-kilometre ski from the sta- 
tion and, having learnt the hard way on our first visit in the 
1980s, we’ve put on our boots on the train and are ready 
with hats and mitts. But it’s warm, we can see where we’re 
heading, there’s no wind — and it’s the most welcoming 
we’ve ever seen the place. 

The hut is busy, but we get a bed in a dormitory (we’ve 
slept on the floor in the past). There is the usual multilingual 
buzz, although English is spoken extensively by all nation- 
alities. Because it is so accessible, Finse is more like a city 
youth hostel than a normal Norwegian mountain hut. The 
atmosphere feels no different from usual. I’d half expected 
and dreaded special treatment — a cross-questioning about 
our experience and equipment once the staff knew where we 
were from — or worse, some form of Diana-flowers mem- 
orial. We hear no one speak of the deaths. 


Sunday 25 March: Finse to Kreekkja 

Not a restful night. Of the 20 folk in the dorm, 15 are wide 
awake listening to the other five snoring. It’s like a Serengeti 
watering hole at the end of a drought, with every variety of 
snore known to sleep researchers. To my surprise, I don’t 
wake until 7:45am — breakfast time — and we’re first up. 
No one else seems to realise that it’s the weekend when 
the clocks change across Europe. Sunday morning at Finse 
can be a scrum with queues for the toilets, for breakfast, and 
to pay, but the time-change spreads the load. We are ready 
to leave by 9:15am in conditions which the hut warden 
describes, in English, as “outstanding”. 

This first day to Kraekkja will be the longest: 24km of un- 
dulating but not difficult terrain, and, for the first 6km, the 
same as the route for Kjeldebu. And it goes well. The pack is 
a constant presence but not a burden, and there’s no need 
to consult the map: the lines of birch-twig stakes marking 
the route stretch into the distance. We find a rhythm, there’s 
no buffeting wind to disrupt us. As the sun gains power we 
get hot, but shedding (and carrying) clothes is a small price 
for being able to take a leisurely lunchstop, or to adjust 
boots not worn for a year, with no fear of numb fingers. Only 
two weeks earlier, conditions had been so different. 

Suddenly Krackkja is beneath us. Five and three-quarter 
hours without having pushed ourselves. It’s a huge relief: 
this is going to be OK. The lump in my stomach, present 
for the past ten days, starts to dissolve. 


Monday 26 — Thursday 29 March: 

Hein, Rauhellern, Marbu, Kalhovd 

A spell of superb settled weather. Cloudless skies with cold 
nights and mornings, warming gradually with the sun. It’s 
hot at times, especially as we’re skiing south directly into the 
sun. We wear less and carry more, and the snow is tarmac- 
hard, pounding our feet; but these inconveniences are over- 
whelmingly outweighed by the benign atmosphere. We 
check the phone a couple of times each day: it’s not like 
Scotland — there is full reception every time. 
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There are two contrasting aspects of ski-touring in Nor- 
way: there’s the sense of isolation and space, the huge white 
vistas and the solitude during the day, and then there are the 
sociable hut evenings with interesting people and wide- 
ranging conversation. 

Talk is often of topics far removed from skiing, but this 
year, the further we move from Finse, the more people seem 
ready to talk about the tragedy. Most have not altered their 
plans, though Alena and Dave, a Sheffield couple on their 
first unguided trip, started from Geilo rather than Finse to 
avoid the demanding first day. Various Norwegians stress 
their engrained acceptance of the need to turn back at times. 
It’s a principle of the ski-touring code: “There is no shame in 
turning back”. Stopping early enough is also seen to be cru- 
cial and when Graham shows Dave and Alena how to dig a 
snowhole, they all conclude that you have start doing this 
long before you’re knackered. The Norwegians are restrained 
in their comments although the tenor is that foreigners have 
disproportionately more accidents. But there is no overt criti- 
cism, just sadness. 

In investigations of industrial accidents, the phrase “a cata- 
logue of errors” tends to recur. That’s how it should be: in- 
dustrial processes should have numerous safety elements in 
place such that one small mistake does not have a disastrous 
outcome. In other areas of life, driving being one, hillwalking 
another, a single error of judgement can have huge conse- 
quences. The research into luck that I advocated in 1994 (see 
TAC17 p17) still hasn’t occurred, but we all know that some- 
times you’re lucky and get away with it, sometimes you don’t. 
We meet one group at Hein who are pushing their luck a little 
and might benefit from a less ambitious plan. The five Heavy 
Heroes of Telemark are a motley crew of loud “lads” led 
by ex-Marine Dave and including three first-time skiers with 
varying levels of fitness. Our initial reaction on hearing that 
they are taking the same route as us is to consider alterna- 
tives so as to avoid them, but they prove to be great com- 
pany. We are happy to see them en route and look forward 
to each evening’s instalment of tall tales, most of which are 
probably true. 


Friday 30 March — Sunday 1 April: 
Kalhovd, Helberghytta, Rjukan, Oslo 
When our paths diverge, we bid a surprisingly sad farewell 
to the Heavy Heroes — then continue south to the unstaffed 
Helberg hut, named after one of the original Heroes of 
Telemark. The weather is still good, but it’s a hard day 
with various climbs and descents in softening snow. At 
the hut, we sit outside in the sunshine chatting to a couple 
of strapping Norwegians whom we have followed all day 
but who are reluctantly heading out to Rjukan that evening. 
They give us their spare emergency almond cake, we give 
them our unused gas canister. Then the hut door opens: “T 
thought I recognised those voices: do you want a cuppa?” 
Our old friends Bob and Graham B are in residence. We 
knew they were coming to the area but had thought it was 
the previous week. There are only the four of us in the 
hut that night, so it’s a great chance to catch up. We ski 
out to Rjukan next day and on the Sunday all travel to Oslo 
together: an unexpected contrast to the usual anticlimax of 
the journey home. 

A perfect end to the perfect trip. So lucky. 


Cuillin corner... 


Interesting goings-on of late on the Cuillin. Consid- 
erable publicity has already been given to the break- 
ing of the main ridge record by the splendidly 
named Esmond Tresidder (who hails from Hamish 
Brown's old haunt of Kinghorn), but the feat is so im- 
pressive that the details need to be reported here 
too. Tresidder’s first attempt in October 2006 saw 
him rained off before reaching the Thearlaich-Dubh 
Gap. He returned in late April and made it from 
Gars-bheinn to Sgurr nan Gillean in 3 hours 59 min- 
utes. Most people would regard this as more 


than satisfactory, but it was done “more circuitous: | 


ly than necessary and without enough water” (he 
ran out around Bidein Druim nam Ramh), and he 
finished a fair way outside of Andy Hyslop’s 7 Aug- 
ust 1994 time of 3hr 32min 15sec. 

Undaunted, and considering himself “close enough 
to the record to consider going back once more”, 
the 27-year-old Tresidder returned on 4 May and 
nailed it, end-to-ending the ridge in 3hr 17min 
28sec. He made a 6:30am start in near-perfect 
weather, with a cloud sea below for much of the 


way. Those who have made fast traverses of the | 


ridge often seem to report oddities in the mid-section 
timings, and Tresidder was no exception. In his blog 
he notes having been “eight minutes ahead of [Hys- 


lop’s] schedule” by Sgurr na Banachdich, but des- | 


pite “visualising him over a summit behind me”, by 
Bidein he appeared to have lost seven minutes of 
the advantage. He then “put in a major effort going 
over An Caisteal and up Bruach na Frithe” (some- 
thing of an understatement, one suspects, although 
it’s likely that Hyslop and Tresidder took their tim- 


ings from different summits on Bidein), and arrived | 


on Bruach na Frithe 15 minutes ahead of Hyslop. | er than the BOIS dagger det Py Much — 


The day’s only patch of mist affected the descent 
off Am Basteir (“| panicked a bit in the confusion”), 
but “familiar rock for the climb up Sgurr nan Gillean” 
saw the 15-minute lead maintained to the finish. 

In terms of the split times, Tresidder made it be- 
tween the outliers Sgurr Dubh Mor and Sgurr Alas- 
dair, via the TD Gap, in 20 minutes, then from Sgurr 
Alasdair to Sgurr Mhic Choinnich, via Sgurr Thear- 
laich, in ten minutes. Sgurr Mhic Choinnich to the In 
Pinn took 19 minutes, admittedly bypassing An Stac 
on the Lagan side (but having to slog up the most 


chossy slope in the country). Bruach na Frithe to Gill- | 


ean, via the Tooth and Am Basteir, took 22 minutes. 

Asked on the UKC climbing forum about his train- 
ing methods, Tresidder said that he did “lots of fell 
running, lots of climbing, reccying the ridge. Didn’t 
do any other scrambling other than what was on 
the ridge.” Needless to say, he’s a high-grade climber 
and has considerable Alpine experience. 

Quite how low the ridge time can go is an interest- 
ing question. Hyslop’s time looked near-unbeatable, 
but 15 minutes have now been carved from it. Is 
below three hours possible? It’s surely the next log- 
ical target. Note that in all the ultra-fast ridge 
times from Eric Beard’s 1963 effort (4hr 9min 
9sec), through the various Stott, Davies, Moran and 
Hyslop efforts to Tresidder’s new mark, no one 
seems to have come a cropper in terms of accident 
or injury. These guys might be a bit mad, but they 
know what they’re doing. 

Oh, and for all that this might seem a very mod- 


ern effort, one aspect provides a nice link with the | 


hill heroes of the past: Tresidder reports that he ~ 


hitched back home to Fife. 
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Sources: www.es-on-ice.co.uk/news 
www.ukclimbing.com/forums/t.php?n=240895 
www.alpinist.com 
www.rockfax.com/images/i.php?id=784 
www.hotaches.blogspot.com/ 


That, though, is arguably not the headline story 
from the Cuillin in the past few months. Here’s what 


; local guide Mike Lates posted on UKC on 26 April: 


“The Inaccessible Pinnacle of Sgurr Dearg has been 
rocked, probably by a massive lightning bolt this 
winter (but possibly a Munrobagger with semtex?) 
The result is that the top has now changed to being 


| the ‘Bolster’ stone — the one with the abseil chain 


around it. Previously the top had been measured as 


| the more easterly, more easily reached boulder. This 


is now clearly more than a foot lower in height after 
being literally blown away/to bits. Touching the top 
is now a game scramble for those over 5’ 6”, but a 
more nervy step out into space for those any smaller 
or wanting to stand on the summit. [...] Five differ- 
ent rockfalls have happened. The biggest is a section 
about 4m x 4m x 10m just to the left of the west 
ridge which should have no effect for most folk. The 
three sections that have come off the south face 
have littered the slabby areas directly below the Pinn 
and on the horrible slabby approach from Coire 
Lagan. Nasty — say no more. The climbs on the 


| south face left of South Crack will need a lot of cau- 


tion.” 

Blimey O’Reilly. The most obvious thing to say 
about this is that it appears to have resolved the 
debate about the highest point of the Pinn. As Lates 
notes, the block that has been zapped was a little high- 


see Ken Stewart’s letter, TAC47 p18). Few have ever 
been so bold as to do the angels-on-a-pin thing of 
actually standing on either point (although it can be 
done: Robin Howie, who has recently racked up his 
ninth Munro round, has a picture in his study of him 
poised atop the bolster stone). But while most peo- 
ple, TAC’s Ed included, have been satisfied with an 
ungainly and inelegant self-draping, there was little 
doubt that the old highpoint was easier in this re- 
gard than was/is the bolster stone. Hence, as Lates 
implies, the Pinn has now become a bit harder. 

Major rockfalls are by no means uncommon in the 
Cuillin (the Gillean gendarme, the two collapses of 
the Am Basteir bad step), but this appears to be the 
first time an actual Munro summit has been affected. 
And although the change involves just a few centime- 
tres of height, very little horizontal Bistallee and (pre- 
sumably) no alter- 
ation to the grid ref, 
a change it most 
definitely is. 

No one from TAC 
Towers has yet had 
a chance to go and 
check the situation 
first-hand, so a site 
report would be of 
interest from any : 
reader who happens to be tiers over the next few 
months. It sounds like there might well be scope for 
further rockfall, so take your hard hat. 

UKC link: 
www.ukclimbing.com/forums/t.php?n=239497 
Thanks to Steve Perry for first spotting this. 


What’s the highest number of Munros and Tops to 
be pictured on the cover of a novel? Deadly Code, by 
Lin Anderson and published by Luath (who also 
publish lan R Mitchell among others) has Sgurrs 
Sgumain, Alasdair, Thearlaich and the In Pinn for 
sure, plus what could well be the summits of Sgurr 
Mhic Choinnich and Sgurr a’Ghreadaidh South Top. 
If so, then that’s three Munros plus three Tops. “The 
past meets the future with deadly consequences,” 
says the back-cover blurb. www.luath.co.uk/acatalog/ 
Deadly_Code.html 


Speaking of pinnacles, the Lairig Ghru appears to 
have acquired one. The 2 June Walks supplement in 
the Guardian included this, on p56: “The Lairig 
Ghru is the most well-known high-level pass in Scot- 
land. It cuts through the Cairngorm Plateau, allow- 
ing you to bask in the peaks towering on both sides. 
The pinnacle provides magnificent views of Scot- 
land’s second high- 
est peak...”. 


The Guardian is of- 
ten quirky when it 
comes to Scottish 
geography. Faslane 
has been located 
on the east coast, 
Grangemouth on the 

Tay, and — in the 
week before the Lairig pinnacle was announced — 
the Corrections and Clarifications column included 
this: “An editing error caused us to locate the Isle of 
Rum in Aberdeenshire.” 


All this innery-pinnery links to the broader 
question of what climbers and walkers ought to do 
for a hill to count as properly climbed. This is a mat- 
ter of considerable debate and few fixed certainties, 
but the majority view — maybe even the consensus 
— would appear to be that either (a) some kind of 
physical contact ought to be made with the top-knot 
(a slap with a hand will do), and/or (b) the person’s 
eyeline should be above the highest natural ground. 
Obviously there’s no law enforcing this (not yet at 
least: Gordon Brown’s great clunking fist might 
change that in due course), and some would say that 
it doesn’t really matter; but, from a bagging point 
of view, if someone doesn’t get to the top of the 
hill then they really shouldn’t be writing a tick in 
the book that evening. 

The In Pinn is a prime site for dodgy dealing in 
this regard, as it’s conceivable that there are one or 
two listed Munroists who have merely looked at the 
Pinn from the cairn on Sgurr Dearg, have gone no 
nearer, yet have still counted the thing as ticked — 
which would be rather shameful if so. What is cer- 
tain is that some people manage the climb up the 
Pinnacle but then — whether through forgetfulness, 
fear or general not-bothered-ness — abseil off the 
end-block without having bobbed up to at least get 
their head level with the top of Skye’s second-highest 
summit. The Ed has seen this happen: when a cor- 
porate TAC ascent was made in 2004 (leader Kevin 
Sutton; hangers-on the Ed, Perkin Warbeck and 
Chris Tyler), we were tailgated by a commercial 
guide who was lucky not to receive a sharp back- 
heel to the teeth from the Tyler boot, so close be- 
hind did he insist on following. The guide had three 
clients (at whom he whistled as if they.were dogs 


— but that’s another story), and all four abbed off 
the west end without going anywhere near the two 
summit blocks — they scrambled through on the 
next ledge down. The guide will have been up there 
many times and is unlikely to be bothered about 
the niceties of topping-out, but the clients (who 
would have paid good money, after all) almost cer- 
tainly counted the hill as ticked, even though they 


; didn’t get to within maybe five metres of the high- 


point — and an awkward, airy five metres at that. 


Mention of Robin Howie’s ninth Munro completion 
means there ought to be a brief update of the list 
(see TAC55 p7) of those known to be at the top end 
of the Munro-round game. Steven Fallon is currently 
on 13 rounds (Sgurr nan Eag, 16 July 2006), Stew- 
art Logan remains on ten (a landmark which he was 
the first to reach, on Schiehallion on the last day of 
1999), while Howie’s ninth finish came on 4 May 
2007 on Carn a’Choire Bhoidheach aka the White 
Mounth. The redoubtable Dave “Heavy” Whalley, 
stalwart of Kinloss MRT, reached the seven-round 
mark with Ben More Mull on 15 May 2005. James 
Gordon isn’t far away from the same status, and TAC 
would be interested to hear of anyone else who in- 
habits such stratospheric regions. 

Note that these are the people with the most 
complete Munro rounds, not the most Munro as- 
cents. Quite who leads that list is harder to answer, 
but Richard Wood of Cannich, lan Douglas of Glas- 
gow and a bloke from Bishopton are all over 6000. 


Most notable Munro completion of late, however, was 


| surely that by Murray Elder, a Labour peer in the 


House of Lords, who finished the job on Beinn Sgrith- 
eall on 9 June 2007. Elder thus became the third 
parliamentarian to complete a round, following 
Chris Smith (1989) and Alan Haworth (2001). But 
the main reason to note Elder’s success is that he 
had a heart transplant in 1988. 


Also on the Munros, Kate Duff asks that mention be 
made of Father Jim Byers, priest at St Charles’ church 
in Paisley and an insulin-dependent diabetic, who 


| appears to have become the first man of the cloth to 


complete a second round. The repeat finish came on 
Beinn Chabhair, 12 August 2006, 20 years to the 
day since his first finish on Schiehallion. Presum- 
ably not many hills were climbed on the Sabbath. 


Dave Broadhead writes from the SMC to say that he 
has taken over from Dave Kirk as the clerk of the Mun- 
ro lists — the person to whom Munroists should 
write if they want to be allocated a number and ap- 
pear on the published list. Kirk had done the job for 
six years and followed in the footsteps of Chris 
Huntley, Bill Brooker, Bill Donaldson and Eric 
Maxwell of the Grampian Club — who started re- 
searching the people-list following his own comple- 
tion in 1957. (Maxwell really should be named and 
credited in Munro’s Tables — it’s a bad omission as 
things stand. Until he handed over the reins when 
the list of Munroists hit 100, it was very much his 
piece of work, yet now his name is almost forgotten. 
In 1966, aged 74, he became the second person — 
after Philip Tranter — to complete two rounds of Mun- 
ros, and the first to complete two rounds of Tops.) 
Dave Broadhead’s address is Cul Mor, Drynie Park 
North, Muir of Ord, Ross-shire IV6 7RP (posted let- 
ters are much better than emails for the archives), 
and is the one for anybody who wishes to register a 
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completion (Munros, Munro Tops, Furth), or to 
amend an existing entry. Details and round-high- 
lights are welcome, but note that if confirmation is 
required then please send him a SAE, A4-size if a 
completion certificate is required. 


Back to Steve Perry — the only person to complete 
continuous Munro rounds both summer and winter. 
Late July this year will see him attempt ten huge 
set-piece walks in ten days, to raise funds for Marie 
Curie Cancer Care. The ten days are: Welsh 3000ers, 
Derwent watershed, English 3000ers, Yorkshire 


Three Peaks, Lyke Wake, Glencoe horseshoe, | 


Mamores, Nevis-CMD-—Aonachs-Grey Corries, Cairn- 
gorm 4000ers and Cuillin ridge. The longest day in 
terms of distance is the Lakes 3000ers, 77km, while 
the longest in terms of ascent is the Welsh 3000ers, 
3650m. The shortest distance is the Cuillin, 12km, 
while the least ascent is the Three Peaks, 1400m. 
The whole thing adds up to 425km and around 
26000m of ascent. It’s fairly safe to say that Perry 
won't be doing the Cuillin ridge in a Tresidder-type 
time come Day 10. 


Meanwhile, on the Marilyn front, Ken Butcher of 
Dundee has become the first person to tick off 1550 
of the 1554 hills. There had been a five-strong pack 
of baggers bottlenecked on 1549 (Rob Woodall, Ken 
Whyte, Ann Bowker, Don Smithies and Butcher 
himself), all with the same five decidedly awkward 
St Kilda summits to visit (Mullach an Eilein on 
Boreray, Cnoc Glas on Soay, Bioda Mor on Dun, plus 
Stac an Armin and Stac Lee). But Butcher found his 
way to the top of Boreray in May, and so sneaks 
ahead in one of the world’s slower races. There’s still 
no real sign of anyone reaching 1554, but plans are 
known to be afoot, and afloat, for the autumn. 


Also on St Kilda, the French rope-loving dance 
company Retouramont have recently been perform- 
ing St Kilda — A European Opera out on the archi- 
pelago (an impressive event, but one that asks ques- 
tions of the access-controlling authorities: peak-bag- 
gers and recreational climbers remain frowned upon 
all year round, whereas dancers in thongs and 
things are allowed on at the height of the bird-breed- 
ing season). Malcolm Maclean, co-creative director 
of.the project, had this to say on the BBC Scotland 
website: “The images are absolutely stunning. This 
mist and cloud patterns [sic] are something out of 
Tolkien and are presumably due to global warming.” 
Eh? It forms a matching pair with the quote by the 
head of Glenmore Lodge about “new types of snow 
and ice” due to climate change — see TAC70 p12. 


The Graham Tops is one of the more obscure hill lists 
on the go, but chief compiler Alan Blanco has found 
another bump, taking the known total to 1001. Us- 
ing a Suunto altimeter with one-metre intervals, he 
visited Druim Fada above Loch Hourn in settled 
conditions in mid-June and came away “98% confi- 
dent” that the 615m or 614m bump at NG876079 
had a drop of 32m and thus qualified for the list. 


McNeishwatch. He is expanding his empire into the 
Ponds, and is scheduled to deliver this year’s Wain- 
wright Memorial Lecture at Rheged near Penrith 
(see www.wainwright.org.uk). The blurb for this in- 
cludes a quote from McNeish’s own website, www. 
cameronmecneish.co.uk, where his talks are said to 
“include advice on isolation, stress relief, creating a 
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personal haven and the necessity of scheduling 
quality time for planning, visualisation and self- 
improvement.” Rock’n’roll! 


Simon Hoggart, in his Guardian column on 9 June, 
reported a New Yorker magazine story where the 
leader in the race for the US Democratic presidential 
nomination was asked why her first name was spelt 
Hillary rather than the more common Hilary. She 
was, said she, named after Hillary of Everest — 
which is a nice story, apart from having a hole in it. 
Edmund Hillary’s name only became widely known 
in 1953, whereas Hillary Rodham Clinton was born 
on 26 October 1947. Hoggart comments: “Many will 
see this as more proof of her duplicity. | think it’s 
more that she fell for a family myth or joke.” (This 
has echoes of Tony Blair’s “claim” to have sat at the 
Gallowgate end of St James’ Park and watched Jack- 
ie Milburn play football for Newcastle United, at a 
time when TB was a toddler living in Australia — a 
story now regarded as apocryphal.) 


Speaking of football, shocking news from Fifa: it has 
banned international matches from being played at 
more than 2500m above sea level. This is ostensibly 
due to “concerns over players’ health and possible 
distortion of competition”, but surely, in truth, it’s a 
blatant example of altitude prejudice, a particularly 
unpleasant form of heightism. Of course the ruling 
doesn’t affect pancake-flat countries such as Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands or the Plain of Albion, but it 
has reportedly been “greeted with dismay” in Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia and Colombia, where internation- 
als are played at 2800m (Quito), 3400m (Cuzco), 
3600m (La Paz) and 2640m (Bogota) respectively. 
The ruling has been prompted by a game earlier this 
year between Bolivian club side Real Potosi and 
Flamengo of Brazil. The Real Potosi ground is at al- 
most 4000m and several Flamengo players needed 
oxygen after making mazy dribbles down the wing. 
Seasoned TAC readers will recall that the 1998 
World Cup saw exhaustive analysis of the prowess 
of various footballing nations set against the altitude 
of their highest mountain. (TAC37 pp3-6.) This prov- 
ed beyond any smidgeon of doubt that football and 
landform were inextricably linked, with higher coun- 
tries producing classier versions of the beautiful 
game than did the dull lowlands. So Fifa’s ruling looks 
likely to reduce the number of silky skills on display. 


Also on football, when Scotland played the Faeroe 
Islands on 6 June, a Radio Scotland pundit was heard 
to describe the Svangaskard stadium in Toftir as 
“the most fearsome clifftop in world football”. 


And finally, reverting to TAC’s favoured sport of 
cricket, veteran West Indian commentator Tony Coz- 
ier was blithely reading out letters during the lunch- 
break on the last day of the Chester-le-Street test 
match when he fell for this: “One listener says he is 
trying to introduce cricket to Mexico, but is finding it 
hard as it’s very mountainous and there are no flat 
areas at all. That’s from a Mr Juan Carr.” 


Gordon Smith: My mate Robin and | were lunching 
on the summit of Cir Mhor when a lone walker ar- 
rived — one of those driven-looking guys who ap- 
pear to rattle up and down hills without any hint of 
enjoyment. | said hello, to which he gave a grunt. 
He seemed a bit pissed off that there were other 
humans in the area: Cir Mhor has a small summit, 
and he fussed about looking for somewhere to sit 
where he could be alone. 

So there was already a bit of an atmosphere 
when, unexpectedly, my mobile rang. The guy erupt- 
ed: Oh for God’s sake, is nowhere sacred? He then 
muttered for some time before picking up his stuff 
and disappearing. 

| don’t usually have my mobile switched on on the 
hill, and, even if it is, very few people have that num- 
ber. | have to say that | had a bit of sympathy for his 
view, as | don’t like having to listen to one-sided 
conversations on the hill or anywhere else: however, 
| don’t know if | would have made such a big issue of 
it. Maybe a brief sigh or rolled eyes would have 
sufficed. 


Ed: Two more fairly recent anecdotes to accompany 
this. Dumyat, early December, a wander up from 
Lossburn Reservoir with TAC’s proofreader-in- 
chief. We reached the big cemented cairn rust- 
bucket thingie (which may well not be the true sum- 
mit — the little outcrop to the NW along the summit 
ridge has a good claim), and hunkered down out of 
the breeze. Two blokes arrived, the elder of whom 
started making/receiving a seemingly endless ser- 
ies of phonecalls. If, as some believe, excessive 


mobile-use has the capacity to frazzle one’s cere- | 


bral cortex, then this chap was on the fast-track to 
self-induced Alzheimer’s. Which made it a tad ironic 


_ that what he said at some point in every call, so 


much so that he could have been a comedian re- 
hearsing a catchphrase, was: “I’m the brains be- 
hind the operation!” This was followed each time by a 
wideboyish, wheeler-dealer cackle. 

Then to Auch on a Sunday in April and up the 
south ridge of Beinn Dorain — a slog, for sure, but 
a rather fine slog, with a little twisted gully breach- 
ing the high-up band of crag just where you want it. 
Is there a ridge in the country where the admired 
from afar : actually climbed ratio is quite so skew- 
ed? It had been deserted on the ridge — quelle sur- 
prise — but the summit was quite busy with path- 
plodders up from Bridge of Orchy. There was some 
kind of slightly overdramatic navigation-by-phone 
thing going on involving various southern-English 
types who had become separated but who were 
within sight of each other. “Christine, DO NOT come 
that way up the mountain,” said the main summit- 
bloke into his mobile — Christine appeared to have 
strayed on to the curious path that contours across 
the western face beneath both main summits. “Chris- 
tine, DO NOT come that way. There is a large area 
of quite steep rock.” 

There are various ways in which on-hill navigation 
has evolved in recent years: the rise of the GPS, 
the tendency not to bother with magnetic variation 
when adjusting the compass (fine just now when the 
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adjustment is diddly-squat degrees, but likely to 
catch out some people in a few decades’ time 
when it again starts to be significant); and now this, 
| the line-of-sight hand-railing of colleagues courtesy 
of Vodafone or Orange. 


FEW THINGS seem to be so divisive as phones on 
hills. Some people (eg the chap Gordon Smith met) 
hate them with a passion, some love them (eg a 
chap well-known in Marilynbagging circles who is 
renowned for his relentless on-hill texting), some 
are more or less indifferent. The Ed comes into this 
latter category: occasionally annoyed by the more 
boorish behaviour patterns of on-hill phoners, but at 
the same time entertained and amused — he likes 
people-watching, and phones add markedly to the 
entertainment quotient. Then there is the mountain- 
rescue angle. In a way, this is analogous to the old 
argument about the risks of climbing hills alone. 
Anyone who walks alone on a regular basis knows 
that the risk of a slip is less than when walking in 
company, because the concentration is cranked up 
to a higher level and there isn’t the distraction of 
nattering to a companion. On that basis, walking 
alone is safer than walking in company. But should 
some incident occur all the same — a fall, a sud- 
den and serious illness, a big navigational foul-up 
— then the solo walker is in markedly more trouble 
than one who can dispatch a colleague for help. 

Something similar applies with phones on hills. 
There is evidence from MRT reports that, from time 
to time, people who suffer a mild, non-terminal mis- 
hap phone 999 pre-emptively to ask for advice and/ 
or assistance. In the old days, when they wouldn't 
have had a phone with them, these people would in- 
evitably have extricated themselves by means of 
| graft, grit and gumption, as walkers and climbers 
have traditionally done. So it appears that phones 
have caused an increase, albeit slight, in the num- 
ber of unnecessary callouts. But — and it’s an im- 
portant but — if someone has encountered a ser- 
ious problem (an immobilising fall, for instance), 
then the chance to call the rescue services and pin- 
point the location is of enormous help to everyone 
concerned, speeding the rescue and reducing the 
amount of the time that the rescuers themselves 
are at risk. Swings and roundabouts, as ever — and 
on the whole it would appear that rescue teams are 
pro rather than anti the trend for phones to be seen 
as near-essential pieces of hill kit. 

Any thoughts on this? Observations, anecdotes? 
Paeans of phone-praise? Ringtone-related rants? 
It's a thoroughly modern phenomenon, there’s a lot 
of it going on, and it isn’t likely to diminish as an 
issue in the foreseeable future. 
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HILLWALKING ON TV is a contradiction in terms. This is 
a TV. The people inside it move. The people outside it don’t. 
But it’s the people outside we’re aiming to persuade to buy 
expensive coloured jackets for walking about in. Strange. 

Hillwalking on TV is like food-tasting on the radio. Maybe 
it’s so perverse, it works. 


Castle Crag 

The presenter, Julia Bradbury, appears in jeans with embroi- 
dered legs, a jacket that looks like Regatta, a school bag slung 
casually over one shoulder. She starts talking to a blonde from 
the National Trust. AW would have been tickled pink. 

But as we headed uphill, things went downhill. We got three 
sentences on Millican Dalton, accompanied by long-shots of 
a cave less impressive than Millican Dalton’s. We had an 
encounter with some traditional Herdwick sheep, half of which 
were Swaledales. Oddly, the shepherd was the only passer- 
by on the whole walk. Was Castle Crag sealed off so that 
Bradbury could ascend it in Wordsworthian cloudlike soli- 
tude, not counting the cameraman? 

We had a lot of “Look at that view ... beautiful ... gor- 
geous”. We sat down to take our jacket off, we sat down to 
put it back on again, we sat down to drink some water, we sat 
down at the summit to eat our sandwiches. It looked as if it 
might rain, and this led to an enumeration of the rainfall in- 
ches of Borrowdale. But then it didn’t rain. 

There was one original comment: “Castle Crag ... it’s a bit 
Harry Potter, acshly.” And, as Bradbury quoted AW’s dedica- 
tion of The North Western Fells to his right leg and left leg, 
“those unlovely twins ... unsuitable subjects for illustration”, 
the camera lingered on her own embroidered jeans. Irony? 

But is this not true to the AW experience of going up Castle 
Crag? Stinking Millican in his cave; Gray (Thomas, not Mu- 
riel) trembling because the Jaws of Borrowdale might clamp 
shut: these are self-dramatising fakes. Bradbury is hillwalking 
as it really is. It’s a little bit tiring. It’s slightly worrying as 
one might get wet socks. It’s not particularly interesting. It’s 
not exciting. When it isn’t cloudy, there are some nice views. 

Why ever do we go on doing it? 


Scafell Pike 


In my book, Scafell Pike from Seathwaite is a comfortable out- 
ing for any fit human between the ages of ten and 70, and for 
all but the smallest sorts of dog. But in Wainwright’s book, it’s 
a serious undertaking. Serious it certainly does become if you 
take a camera crew so that everything gets done thrice over. 
Given that Bradbury walks through each scene pretty briskly, 
it becomes inexplicable that it takes ten hours to get up the 
Pike. Accordingly, the presence of the camera crew has to be 
acknowledged, even if they aren’t actually shown. (Well, we 
do get a long-shot of the “deserted” summit with a lone cam- 
eraman on it.) “Surely I wasn’t the only one,” Bradbury mur- 
mured into her throat-mike, “here, alone, now?” Surely I 
wasn’t the only one waving at the screen and going “Yoo- 
hoo, over here, Julia! There’s a camera crew watching you!” 
It was a bold decision to send us up Scafell Pike with some- 
one who had not been up it before, and who was pretending 
to rely on AW to get her to the top. But it worked. If she 
Helle, clovds! keeps at it, Bradbury will 
t learn that one doesn’t add 

Helle sky: : 
stones to unnecessary cairns; 
and at Sprinkling Tarn, one 
does not yell to enhance the 
solitude. She will learn these 
things, but, meantime, the 
spontaneous response is re- 
freshing. The programme re- 
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minds us that you don’t have to be a codger in green breeches 
with a pipe and an intimate knowledge of Dorothy Words- 
worth in 1822. And that it’s better in many ways not to be. 
At Esk Hause, it became impossible to airbrush all the other 
fellwalkers. And after Broad Crag, it now being (because of 
the camera crew) early evening, the solitude was (apart from 
the camera crew) genuine. Not having been there in normal 
conditions, Bradbury failed to remark on the really rather spe- 
cial evening light. But it was there, reminding us of the fun of 
the out-of-hours outing, the trip with the hint of uncertainty. 


Haystacks 


“Look at that shaft of sunlight! It’s almost godly.” It was on 
Haystacks that I started to catch the churchy undertone. The 
hushed “voice of Wainwright”, so appropriate to one now 
dead and scattered on Haystacks, is the voice you hear if 
you switch on early for the Radio 4 weather. It’s the “holy 
voice” of Thought for the Day. 

AW as an object of worship? Well, he is less nasty than the 
Judeo-Christian God. And Eric Robson as his archbishop, 
carefully explaining how AW was not grumpy, but totally love- 
ly in every way. (Credo quia impossibile, I believe because it 
is impossible, as Tertullian pointed out.) I was able to pin down 
my slight disquiet: Bradbury’s was the enthusiasm of the new 
convert, always embarrassing to the more seasoned devotee. 

For while hillworship has its fundamentalists, prepared to 
die and to let others die for their faith (I’m mentioning Ever- 
est here), Wainwrightworship is its Anglican tendency. A 
religion with no rigours, where a simple ascent of Haystacks 
is an adventure — the cloud might come down! 

And in case you’re thinking I’m making all this up just to 
get Tertullian into TAC again, here’s the close of the pro- 
gramme: “Wainwright said: ‘A walk in Lakeland is like a walk 
in Heaven.’” Bradbury does the head-tilt, the glance to 
camera. “And I’m inclined to agree.” 


Blencathra 

If Robson is the Archbishop of Alfolatry, then Pictorial 
Guide-reviser Chris Jesty is its St Paul. And not only is Jesty 
following his Master in not going up Helm Crag, it seems 
he’s never done Sharp Edge either. Hah! 

But Bradbury, bless her, was aiming at Sharp Edge, ex- 
claiming in the usual way on the spurious solitude of 
“Glendermarackin”. I did think it a bit rich when she made 
grumpy Alf-like aspersions on the fact that other people had 


| chosen Scales Tarn as a lunchspot. Julia, it’s not us, it’s you 


with the camera crew and the helicopter. 

Then the camera panned back to show, in a long-awaited 
constructivist moment, that very camera crew. After three- 
and-a-half shows carried mainly by the hairstyle (and why 
not, this is television, it’s not a medium of communication), 
here came some honest postmodernism. Hooray! 

The back-pan also showed us the Guide — like the Queen 
of Spain’s legs or the piton in Scottish rock, not only not to be 
seen but also not even supposed to exist. The Guide was 
perfectly nonchalant and easy about Sharp Edge, none of this 
“breaking wave of rock” nonsense, but at the same time re- 
spectful of his client’s anxieties. Even better, he was having 
fun without making a fuss. We’d had Alf’s archbishop, we’d 
had his St Paul, neither of whom had been very satisfactory. 
But here was his St Francis, who didn’t have any of the an- 
swers either; he simply walked about underneath the appro- 
priate golden-glow hairstyle (plus beard) and was it. 

Being on Blencathra, on a spring evening with the sun- 
beams, having come up Sharp Edge — this is enjoyable. This 
is what the fells are for. So let’s switch off the telly, shall we, 
and go out and do it? 


Dear TAC, 


| was interested to read the article on 
guiding (or not) on Skye (TAC70 
pp3—5). My Skye Munros were spread 
over about four or five visits, in weath- 
er ranging from baking to desperate, 
and done with my regular climbing/ 
walking partner Dave Owen. We didn’t 
hire guides but used ropes and pitch- 
ed things when necessary. Our last 
one was Sgurr Dubh Mor, which | 
reckon will be the last for many as 
it's off the main ridge and doesn’t fit 
into a natural traverse of the ridge, 
which many seem to think is the only 
way to do the thing. We climbed that 
by staying at Camasunary bothy, walk- 
ing around to Coruisk and climbing 
the Dubhs ridge on a day of hammer- 
ing heat which broiled us nicely on the 
slabs. | had maybe my worst moment 
on Skye at the abseil just before the 
final climb when the rope snagged 
then came free, dropping me a few 
feet whilst in free space — not funny! 
We returned to Camasunary over the 
Druim Hain spur from Coruisk after a 
14-hour day, marvellous. 

I’ve only ever had a guide once, on 
Nevis Peak on Nevis Island in the 
Caribbean (pronounced Neevis just 
like the Gaelic-speaking emigrants 
would have done). | can only really 
describe it as a 983m wall of mud held 
together by tree roots and rainforest 
creepers. An amazing climb; we took 
a guide as we wouldn’t have even 
found the start of the trail without. 
There were lots of fixed-rope sections 
and we each lost an average of 2kg 
bodyweight in sweat over the six 
hours up and down. 


Yours, lan Johnston, Tullynessle 


Ed. — Re the popularity of the various 
Skye Munros in actual round-comple- 
tion terms, the following makes no 
claim to be anywhere near a defini- 
tive set of figures, but is based on 
knowing where the best part of 3000 
Munro rounds have finished. (These 
comprise listed first rounds, repeat 
rounds, and unlisted rounds — of 
which there are a considerable num- 
ber.) 71 Inaccessible Pinnacle, 61 
Sgurr nan Gillean, 46 Bla Bheinn, 31 
Sgurr Mhic Choinnich, 25 Am Basteir, 
20 Sgurr Alasdair, 14 Sgurr Dubh 
Mor, 12 Sgurr nan Eag, 11 Bruach na 
Frithe, 7 Sgurr a’Mhadaidh, 6 Sgurr 
a’Ghreadhaidh, 3 Sgurr na Banach- 
dich. The real figures will be higher 
each time — quite likely a lot higher in 
some cases, eg the In Pinn — but it 
does give some indication of relative 
popularity. Note that what is arguably 
the easiest main-ridge Munro ap- 
pears to have seen the fewest comple- 
tions — possibly because people 
“warm up” their Cuillin career on 
Sgurr na Banachdich. 

In terms of the wider set of com- 
pletions, the same piece of research 


suggests that the In Pinn lies in 
fourth place overall, behind Beinn na 
Lap 79, Ben Lomond 97 and — by 
several country miles — Ben More 
Mull 316. More in a future TAC 
about the breakdown of completion 
Munros. Incidentally, of the current 
284 Munros, for 40 of them | don’t 
know of any completions at all. Most 
remarkable is Ben Lawers: surely 
someone, at some stage, must have 
wrapped up a round there? 


EEE as a es ee 
Dear TAC, 


The least-climbed Munro (TAC70 
pp12-13), that is a really interesting 
question, lots to think about, though 
TAC suggested five strong candi- 
dates. I’d go for Beinn nan Aighenan, 
myself. It’s a pretty long trip down 
Etive, and after the slog up Starav, 
plus the tempting ridge along to 
Meall nan Eun, there can’t be many 
non-baggers who deviate off for 
Aighenan. (Alan Blanco and | once 
did the Tulla-Etive traverse via Aigh- 
enan — quite enjoyable even though 
it rained most of the time. I’ve been 
back since then in clear weather 
and would say it’s a better viewpoint 
than Starav — Ed.) 

As a Top completer myself, | think 
the least-visited Top might be a bit 
easier to work out. We only really 
need to look at the small number of 
Tops promoted in 1997, since ac- 
cording to the SMC website a lot 
more Top completions took place 
pre-1997 (approx 300) than post- 
1997 (only 110, approx). | haven't 
gone through all the revisions that 
have ever taken place, and some of 
these Tops might have dropped in 
and out over the years, but it seems 
reasonable to assume that more 
pre-1997 Tops have been bagged 
than post-1997 ones. 

TAC has already trailed the like- 
ly Top: TAC67 had a piece (pp9-10) 
on Stuc Fraoch Choire at the far 
end of Sgurr nan Ceathreamhnan’s 
north ridge. Even the author of the 
piece failed to visit it pre-1997 when 
on the ridge, on the very reasonable 
grounds not just that it wasn’t in the 
Tables at that stage, but that it didn’t 
even have a spot height on the map. 
It reminded me of pimples on the 
northern Pennines when | was doing 
the England and Wales 2000-footers. 
| cannot see why anyone except a 
Top bagger would ever go there — it 
doesn’t actually lead anywhere. 

| suppose the only rival is Stob an 
Duine Ruaidh on Ben Starav’s south 
ridge, but it isn’t very far from Meall 
Cruidh, a Top in the Tables from the 
beginning, so | guess some peopie 
will have gone on to bag it pre-1997. 

On a slightly different point but 
staying with the Tops, is the most re- 
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mote 3000-footer of all Meall Mor, Lurg 
Mhor’s subsidiary Top? Lurg Mhor it- 
self is a candidate for most remote 
Munro, and it’s a bit of a slog to go 
even further out, across the scrambly 
ridge to the Top. 


Best wishes, Paul Ormerod, London 
EAS Se i ae a 
Dear Ed, 


Am | wrong, or have | discovered a 
new way of restricting access? While 
heading for my local lump Ballageich 
on the Eaglesham Moor (not directly 
from the Eaglesham Moor road but 
“the hard way” via the Moorhouse 
Farms), | came across a very make- 
shift squinty notice attached to a gate 
and marked “Footpath”. The problem for 
me was that it was directing walkers 
away from the regular track. In addition, 
it seemed to be leading me into a field 
containing (in Perkin Warbeck’s words 
from long ago) some “dubious cows”. 

Just then, | noticed the farmer com- 
ing out of another gate driving his off- 
road vehicle in my direction. | asked 
about the notice and he informed me 
in a perfectly friendly manner that he 
was paid “by the government” to put 
the notice up. All part of some scheme 
to combine farming with conservation. 
He also told me that he is given public 
money to improve wildlife habitat by 
clearing away “these freshies” — he 
pointed to an area of juncus rush. After 
a fairly long chat, it turned out that he 
had no objection to my continuing 
along the traditional path to Ballageich. 
So where, you may ask, does the re- 
stricted access come in? 

A week or so later, while taking the 
path from Ballochleam Farm up to the 
Spout of Ballochleam in the Gargun- 


nock hills, | spotted two new-looking 
notices attached to an equally new- 
looking wooden barrier. A pronounced 
grassy track beyond led eventually to 
Stronend. The first notice instructed 
me to “Keep off. Nesting birds.” (The 
month was October and in any case 
the area beyond the barrier was full 
of sheep.) The second notice declar- 
ed “Keep out. Wildlife Conservation.” 
The notices did not indicate who or 
what organisation was responsible for 
the instruction, so it struck me that 
this could be a crafty way of restricting 
public access, put up by the farmer or 
landowner as a grant-aided supposed 
conservation measure. 


ON 8 JUNE, in what turned out to be a remarkably well 
hyped reported story, with pieces appearing in several 
mainstream newspapers and on various broadcast outlets, 
Foinaven retained its status as one of the highest Corbetts 
rather than achieving promotion to the lower ranks of the 
Munros. The basic sequence of events was as follows. The 
Munro Society (founded in 2001, current membership 
around 220) had approached Larbert-based surveying firm 
CMCR in January to see if they would be interested in un- 
dertaking a precise-as-possible survey of both Foinaven 
and Beinn Dearg (the Torridon one), given that both hills 
were mapped as 914m, just below the 3000ft threshold. 

The original MunSoc/CMCR plan was for Beinn Dearg 
to be visited first, and a surveying party attempted to climb 
it on the weekend of 21-22 April, but “high winds and 
generally unpleasant weather” meant they never got above 
700m. Beinn Dearg was rescheduled for 25 August, so 
Foinaven moved to the head of the queue — which prob- 
ably helped boost the media coverage as it’s the better- 
known of the two hills. 

An ascent was duly made, in good weather, on 12 May, 
and a press conference was arranged for 8 June, in the rather 
incongruous surroundings of Falkirk golf club, “to an- 
nounce the true height of Foinaven”. Seemingly the plan 
had always been to hold a press conference, whatever the 
result, but a sense of anticipation built over the intervening 
period, the expectation being that it was merely a question 
of how much above 3000ft Foinaven would turn out to be. 
Heights of 918m or even 919m were rumoured. 

The press conference was chaired by Iain Robertson, 
president of the MunSoc and Munroist no.55 on the list (he 
completed the first of his two rounds on Beinn Eighe in 
August 1963). Also present were Graham Little, head of field 
production at the Ordnance Survey (and an SMC member, 
although attending only in his professional OS capacity), 
and two staff from CMCR: director David Corfield and pro- 
ject surveyor Jim Melville. When the height of 911m was 
announced, an audible gasp-cum-laugh went round the 
room: few if any present expected this (including, it must be 
said, TAC’s editor, wh 
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| could be wrong. Could anyone ad- 
vise? | have to admit that | did not 


Dear TAC, 


day’s Times had to be rewritten from scratch in 90 minutes 
flat). In its own small way, the moment was similar to the 
famous announcement of Roger Bannister’s four-minute mile 
in 1954: then the result was drowned out by cheers the in- 
stant the first word “three” was spoken; here, as soon as 
Corfield very deliberately said “Nine. One. One...”, the rest 
was lost in a clatter of mobile-phonecalls. 

The precise figure obtained by CMCR turned out to be 
911.046m, or 911m 4cm 60mm, which converts to just un- 
der 2989ft. The grid ref was 231519.451 E, 950698.611 N. 
This appears to be the same point credited with 914m in 
Munro’s Tables and the TACit Press Corbett Tops booklet, 
both of which give NC315507 as the grid ref. The 914m spot 
height on OS Explorer 445 is on the other bump, 160 metres 
to the east, but this is said to be a “typographical error”. 
CMCR are “confident” that they surveyed the highest natu- 
ral ground: this proved to be under the cairn, which they 
dismantled then rebuilt. They also surveyed the eastern 
bump, obtaining a height of 908.576m. This was to the north 
of the cairn, and they note that “there could be a slightly 
higher point within the cairn”. Clearly from these figures 


| they regard the western bump as the higher by around 2.5m. 


All of this was rather exciting for the cognoscenti, and 
although in hill-list terms the result was “no change”, the 
hefty margin of drop merely stoked interest in the forth- 
coming Beinn Dearg survey. Should this also drop markedly, 
by two metres or more, then it could be open season in 
terms of UK hill-heights, particularly those just above 
certain thresholds. As Corfield pointed out at the press 
conference, there are 12 Munros within four metres of the 


| demotion point, and the status of several of these could well 


be up for debate fairly soon. This is particularly the case 
with Beinn Teallach, Ben Vane and Sgurr nan Ceannaichean, 
none of which acquired their current 915m heights from 
ground surveys (the confidence-interval of which is mark- 
edly tighter than for surveys based on aerial photographs). 

Graham Little readily acknowledged that the old 914m 
height for Foinaven should now be regarded as “an anom- 
aly”. But were lightning to strike again on Beinn Dearg, then 
the OS methodology could be called into question. Interest- 
ingly, the drop from 914m to 911m would appear to fall just 
within the standard accuracy of +/-3.3m for OS air heights, 
but Little clearly felt the difference was too great to defend 
comfortably. (He was also asked about the OS spread-height 
of 913.8m—915.2m given to Bill Brooker of the SMC in 
1990 at the time of the last Foinaven/Munro kerfuffle, but 
he wasn’t able to recall this. It was this height — claimed by 


of Albion’s Plain, and having never 


have the nerve to call in at Ballochleam 
Farm and simply ask, but it’s all very 
suspicious. 


Yours, Bryan Cromwell, East Kilbride 


Ed. — The current best way to restrict 
access, in Scotland at least, seems to 
be: (a) acquire lots of money (eg by 
establishing a successful bus com- 
pany, or by running a waste-manage- 
ment firm during the foot and mouth 
crisis while also donating to the Labour 
Party), (b) harp on about worries with 
regard to “personal security”, (c) put 
up a big fence, and then (d) watch as 
the executive, judiciary and assorted 
land-related agencies get into a com- 
plete fankle trying to sort it all out. 


| was interested to read in the 
Grauniad (14 May, financial section 
p24), about the Pond District Nation- 
al Park’s efforts to “embrace trendy 
metropolitan types looking for a 
‘funky’ weekend in its chic bars and 
bistros.” | was particularly enlight- 
ened by a quote from their well-paid 
advertising consultants: “The Lake 
District is not only a beautiful land- 
scape famous for its amelioration 
qualities which soothe the soul but 
also it is a high-ground destination 
with chic boutiques, restaurants, ac- 
commodation and spas — as well as 
funky bars, beer cafes and bistros.” 
While having never doubted Pond- 
land’s premier status amongst high- 
ground destinations on the periphery 
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failed to appreciate the soul-soothing 
experience of sharing each fell with 
thousands of other people, | believe 
that this is indeed ground-breaking. By 
redefining “high ground” in terms of 
the high price of a latte or a bottle of 
imported beer, we can escape forever 
from endless squabbles about how- 
high-is-high? While this sort of dis- 
course about elevations may have fil- 
led many a dark bothy night, it is not 
attractive to trendy metropolitan types. 
This marketing initiative cannot have 
gone unnoticed by our own national 
park authorities, and | await the inevit- 
able rebranding of the Cairngorms to 
appeal to a more fashionable set. 
Yours, Gordon Crawford 
In the foothills of the Lammermuirs 
Eee ae ee 


the OS at the time to be reliable to the nearest metre — that 
led to the 914m figure appearing on OS maps. Prior to this 
they had gone with 908m.) 

As to the reliability of the CMCR measurements, they used 
“highly accurate electronic laser Total Stations and Global 
Positioning Systems”, grounded on tripods, and claimed 
an accuracy of +/-30mm. Is such precision feasible? Prob- 
ably only peer assessment could confirm it — and the OS 
duly ratified the Foinaven figure after having studied 
CMCR’s methods and equipment. 

Assuming the accuracy is credible, is there scope for more 
hills to be surveyed in this way? In theory yes, but the 
Foinaven and Beinn Dearg surveys have been costed at 
around £1000 per day, well beyond the means of the 
MunSoc. CMCR did it off their own bat, for publicity (which 
they certainly got), but they are unlikely to undertake fur- 
ther voluntary surveys unless Beinn Dearg comes in so low 
that a visit to one of the 915m Munros is itself deemed 
worthwhile in publicity terms. Demotion of an existing Mun- 
ro could be as big a story as promotion of a high Corbett. 

It could be argued that the process thus far hasn’t been 
ideal, as the integrity of any survey risks being compro- 
mised if the surveyors are self-funding. Much better that 
money comes from elsewhere, freeing CMCR to get on with 
the job without any worries about the newsworthiness of 
the result. Would the OS be willing to underwrite a series of 
CMCR surveys of low Munros? Unlikely, one feels. 

Also from the point of view of good science, Foinaven 
and Ben Vane would have been a better pairing than Foin- 
aven and Beinn Dearg, with the low Munro serving as a kind 
of control on the Foinaven experiment. The chosen pairing 
wasn’t CMCR’s fault — they merely did the MunSoc’s bid- 


ding — but the MunSoc probably need to have a rethink | 


here. Should a Corbett be promoted without any counter- 
balancing survey, they might look like an organisation push- 
ing for new Munros rather than one attempting to study the 
issue objectively. Indeed, this risk would appear to be sup- 
ported by a comment on the CMCR website: “CMCR [...] 
was contacted by [...] The Munro Society to see if we could 
assist them in their challenge to obtain Munro Status for 
two mountains which currently do not have Munro status.” 

Then there is the “new politics” aspect to all this. The 
traditional route for “objective” Munro changes (where the 
height crosses the 3000ft threshold, as opposed to “subjec- 
tive” changes where it’s about drop/distance separation) is 
this: the OS produces a new map, someone notices a signifi- 
cant height-change, reports it to the SMC, which in due 
course checks with the OS then publishes a revision to the 
list. This was how it happened, for instance, with the Beinn 


Teallach promotion in the mid-1980s: Richard Webb (a non- 
SMCer) spotted the 915m height on a new map, then “with- 
in hours” bumped into Hamish Brown of the SMC at Fersit- 
of-fond-memory, and the thing progressed from there. With 
this new pair of surveys, however, the SMC have been barely 
involved at all: by his own admission, Iain Robertson’s first 
contact with Derek Bearhop, editor of Munro’s Tables, came 


| only a couple of days before the press conference. And the 


OS has only been involved to ratify the CMCR survey. 

In theory, none of this need be a problem, as the SMC 
habitually go with what the OS says. But August could 
yet bring a curious limbo where the MunSoc/CMCR claim 
Beinn Dearg as a new Munro but the SMC doesn’t immedi- 
ately rubber-stamp it. Whatever one thinks of the SMC, 
Munro status remains in their gift and is not something that 
the MunSoc or any other agency can bestow. Even if a hill 
the height of K2 were discovered just outside Crianlarich, it 
wouldn’t become a Munro until the SMC said so. 

Any MunSoc/SMC awkwardness would hardly be a case 
of tanks being parked on lawns, but it would have the faint 
whiff of turf-war. The Munros have become a brand these 
past few years, and while the SMC don’t and couldn’t have 
any objection to the wider Munro-guidebook industry that 
has evolved, they would surely want to retain control over 
composition of the actual list. Indeed, as noted in TAC70, 
the SMC has registered Munro’s Tables as a trademark — 
although quite what that means in practical terms isn’t clear. 

Finally, there is also the thought — common among the 
more old-fashioned cartographic pedants — that the OS 
should ideally return to their once-traditional core business 
of mapping heights and contours rather than the current 
trend for commercially driven amendments of rapid-change 
aspects — cycleways, picnic sites and the like. Put another 
way, the height of Foinaven should land on the OS’s desk, 
not on CMCR’s. There’s nothing wrong with revisions of 
OS maps aimed at drivers and road-level strollers, but it’s 
worrying to see the basics of landform-mapping being put to 
one side. A new upland survey every 30 years or so would 
keep a lot of hillgoers happy — and would sell a lot of maps. 

But so long as this doesn’t happen, it’s inevitable that 
independent companies such as CMCR will occasionally 
strike out on their own — and who can blame them? Both 
they and the MunSoc have grabbed a piece of the limelight 
with aplomb. Of course, come August, Beinn Dearg might 
prove to be still 914m, whereupon nothing much will happen. 
But should the survey produce a small rise or a big drop, 
then we might well be in for some interesting times. 
www.themunrosociety.com 
www.cmer.biz/news.htm 
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Dear TAC, 


Not sure how Bill Taylor (TAC70 p12) 
believed | had not been to the top of 
a Munro! Just for the record, and re- 
sponding to your request, as'a young 
lad | toddled up Schiehallion in 1951 
and was up two Munros in Lochaber 
very recently. And in between...? 

It has been my fortune to have 
worked in the hills and mountains of 
Scotland all my life. Going to the sum- 
mit has seldom been the main pur- 
pose. | have done so with friends, but 
most of the time the purpose of gain- 
ing the high-ground summits and 
ridges was and is to get a greater ap- 
preciation of the surrounding hills 
and to spy wildlife with minimum dis- 
turbance. 


As Munros and red deer go to- 
gether, my interests and working ex- 
perience took me to most, if not all, 


force. We are so well endowed with : 
hills/mountains in Scotland, and with = 
the seasons and weather and diversity _ 
we have experiences to be gained | 
from visiting wild places. The effort is : 
always worthwhile. 

Mind you, with tectonic plates mov- 
ing the hills upwards, | am increasingly - 
aware of how much steeper they are — 
today than when | surveyed them from : 
the end of Loch Rannoch as a boy! 


Yours, Dick Balharry, Newtonmore 
HS ae gis Urea Near ena Da 


Dear TAC, 


Following on from the correspondence 
about “accessible” paths (TAC69 p16), 
access to the countryside is important 
for lots of people — to see the birds 


but summiting was seldom the driving 


The Angry Inbox 


and insects, smell the woodland 
scents, marvel at the glories of the 
countryside. Those of us with good 
levels of fitness and mobility can get 
out into the wilds. That’s great, but 
there are lots of people who cannot: 
they may be too old, too young, too 
frail, too timid or too unfit. Some may 
have a disability. Improving access to 
the countryside improves life for lots 
of people — not just those who are 
Officially disabled. 

The admirable “BT Countryside for 
all” guide suggests four categories of 
accessibility. At one end of the scale 
are city parks, which should be quite 
rightly fully accessible with minimal 
gradients, solid surfaces, benches for 
people who can’t walk far and so on. At 
the other end is wild country which 
should not, and cannot, be made ac- 
cessible. The area of debate concerns 
the intermediate zones: urban fringe, 
mild countryside, rolling woodland. In 
places like that, replacing stiles with 
gates, improving path surfaces and 
so on can make a lot of difference. 

When | can no longer tramp the hills, 
| don’t want to take the train up Cairn 
Gorm, but it would be nice if someone 
could maintain the path from Glenmore 
Lodge to Bynack Stable and maybe put 
in a few benches so | can catch my 
breath. 


Yours, Derek Stuart, Derbyshire 
(ESSE ae ee Se) 
Dear TAC, 


Congratulations on TAC69. It is al- 
ways a rare treat when it lands on the 


mat — all the rarer for being unpre- 
dictable. | think the behaviourists 
call it a variable-interval reinforce- 
ment schedule — the most addictive 
sort. Long may it continue. (Thank 
you kindly sir. Good to hear you 
have a mat — Ed.) 

| particularly enjoyed the Elvis to 
Presley walk (TAC69 pp10-12). 
We’ve nothing to touch that down 
here. The nearest thing is the walk 
from Sandy in Bedfordshire to Shaw 
near Oldham. Obviously, this has to 
be completed barefoot and as yet no 
one has taken up the challenge. 

You do right to point out that Elvis 
had only the most passing acquaint- 
ance with Scotland. However, his 
Welsh roots are far less well known. 
For many years it remained a close- 
ly guarded secret that the young 
Elddis Preseli was born on a small- 
holding at the edge of the Preseli 
Mountains in south-west Wales. 
When he began his musical career 
at the age of eight at Llandovery Ei- 
steddfod he adopted the bardic 
name of Elddis ap Elddis, or Elddis 
son of Elddis. After the family moved 
the United States this was changed 
to the more familiar version at the in- 
sistence of Memphis Studios. 


Yours, Andrew Holder, Witherley 
aaa ae 
Dear Angries, 


There is a new aspect of baggerism 
rife in the hills. It involves announc- 
ing bagger status. It can be “This is 
my tenth-last’, or it can be announce- 


ment of completion. It doesn’t involve 
being in a conversation where it’s a 
logical follow-on. We met a couple 
from Arbroath as we arrived on Cam 
Chreag from Meall Buidhe. “We've 
done all the Munros,” they announced. 
“Have you? Are you just doing the 
Corbetts at the same time?” My com- 
panion retaliated with the near- 
complete status of his second round. 
And a couple of months ago three of 
us arrived on Beinn Challum from an- 
other Cam Chreag to find a big group 
at the cairn. One white-bearded mem- 
ber got me to photograph them and | 
said something trivial about hoping 
they could tell one photograph of a no- 
visibility snow-covered cairn from an- 
other. He looked at me disdainfully 
and said “We’re all compleatists, you 
know.” I’ve honestly never heard any- 
one use that word before. 

This charabanc party had reached the 
summit by the baggers’ path whereas 
we’d had a snowy scramble up the 
steep side, but as far as he was con- 
cerned | was looking as hapless as 
Alan Rough with the ball stretching the 
onion-bag behind me. In fact, | was just 
suppressing the urge to pull his beard. 

| met someone at a party recently 
who, fairly unprovoked (we’d talked 
about hills but not the M-word), an- 
nounced that he’d done 270. He also 
volunteered that he’d not even one 
doubler in that lot. That was the first 
moment | thought “Amazing”. 

Anyway, |’ll be coy about my total. 


Regards, Davie Cunningham 


The Angry Superstore 


Available from TAC Towers, the latest T-shirt, ash-grey, 
with the chopper-rescue cover from TAC68 in a red bor- § 
der. Comes in four sizes, M, L, XL and XXL, and costs 
£16 including p&p — or save a couple of quid by buying 
it along with a six-issue TAC subscription, £23 all in. 


A few of the old St Kilda shirts are still available, just 
medium size. These can be had for a tenner, or £17 with 
a six-issue TAC sub. 


Books and booklets available from TACit Press: 
Graham Tops and Grahamists, Alan Dawson, Clem 
Clements and James Gordon, £4 or £4.50 incl postage; 
Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Dawson / Dave Hewitt, 
£3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p); Grahams and New Donalds, 
Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20); The Hewitts and Marilyns 
of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40), of England, Dawson, £2 
(£2.40), of Ireland, Clements, £3.70 (£4.20), World Tops 
and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40) and Walking 
the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). 


A six-issue subscription to The Angry Corrie (it comes 
out quarterly-ish) costs £9. 


Also available, £12 p&p free from Millrace (2a Leafield 
Rd, Disley, Cheshire, SK12 2JF, www.millracebooks. ® 
co.uk) is A Bit of Grit on Haystacks — A Celebration 
of Wainwright, edited by Dave Hewitt and featuring Bill 
Mitchell, Val Hamilton, Ronald Turnbull, Graham Wilson, 
Robin N Campbell, David McVey, the late A Harry Grif- 
fin, and Ann Bowker. It’s illustrated by Craig Smillie, aka 
the Swan and is a 192pp hardback, ISBN 1 902173 171. 
Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; for non- 


Millrace books/booklets, TACit Press. Address: 3 Ferry 
Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND. 
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Photo of TAC Towers, Tokyo: Graham Illing 
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